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“They will save Se much hard work.”—N. £. Journal of Education. 





In five packets of twenty cards each. A ca 
clearly, and write fluently. atstocaial 


COMPOSITION CARDS 


Tre series of Compocsiven Cards intended to help pupils observe carefully, think 
‘Du dtvated. By Haruan H. BauuarD, Principe! 





of Lenox Academy, Lenox, Mass. 


Each Card deals with a type of Cotiistiention. and suggests the method of treating all similar subjects, and in most cases from six to 
twelve other subjects are appended for further practice. Among the varietics of composition thus developed are, Paraphrase, Mem- 


ory-writing, Invention, History, Bi 
scription of Objects, Description of ‘ictures, Descrip 
Special attention has n given to the 
Growth of a Plant,” ‘‘ The Life of a Butterfly,” ete, 
mediate and upper Grammar School 
you have been waiting for. Int 


: od vo ltd the somnetioncs teary work of teach 
tas o'paralinterest im thecal 


teacher for trial, pio a pine ofc xeellem 


rehite somata. ig te sere 


Cnet tnd Mloy AA Brown, of Newark 
vansed Gaiee, cousiats of 


prinved on separate cards. Edited by Miss M. T 
three grades, or packets, one each for Primary, tnermediie sn At 


THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 21 University Place, New York. 


y, Autobiography, Story-telling, Discussion, Writing from Pictures, Analysis, Criticism, De- 
tion of Scenery, Descri 
observations from Nature, as in the cards on “ A Piece of ary ~ an 

ets A and B are —— for 
es, and D and E for upper 
uction and examination price, 


nm of Processes, and many more. 


and lower Grammar Schools, C for inter- 


Grammar and High Schools. You will find them just what 


St ots cts. per packet ; $1.20 for the series, 
Seellgnae and progrescive improvement Mr. Saluara deserves greatoredit for the shrewdness with which he has anticipated the 


TION. 
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ex : : ae 7g; R re, Chemists, Colleges, 
303,404, 


~~ = i . SCHOOLS & LABARATORiEs 


, Cypeets ih She best gootpet the lowest Prices, 
Illustrated Price List - ; Ne, unsen’s ——— an ombustion | ur. 
OTHER STYLES font 


mention” thig paper” in Cor- ‘SOLD wr ALL DEALERS wmovsnorr mz WORLD. maces, a specialty In man 
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General Writing, 332, 404, 390. Sage: 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO For pape USE ~~ fine a on No. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291. 
pres “>! Other styles to suit all hands., [a7-Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


uakuractvennsor| JOSEPH GILIOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, HX. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. . 
THE ONLY ae Skin Blemishes 
DOVETAILED . — ———— —_ ‘ “<— ANo C—: 


SCHOOL DESKS Series A. 500 SHEETS. _ No. 35. | ' BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cure 
ine NASA COMPOSITION AND EXAMINATION. “cuticu ml 


" r Ey 
Andrew's Globes: / H EK SC HOO | , PAPER, FOR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In. 
Tellurians, Maps, Yaa *\%, scampmatantanen oft fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying itch 
Charts of all ‘ ing, Burning Inflammation, for curing the 
kinds, Black- Ly The American School Supply Company, South Norwalk, Conn. tet Beall Head, Serofula, a ony Se 
boards, Dustless nA cme SE NS LRT eae we 5 


a t Skin Cure and CuTicur 
seacers and ; TRAD. SOAP, an as cote kin Beautifier, externally, 
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JUST PUBLISHED py drawing. Pe: feet al quality, finish, color, forms. Price low. Send address for samples. ——. are infallible. 
‘ € . EMEDIES are absolutely pure and 


ANDREW'S —— od onl y infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beau- 
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4. H. WS & 7 ) A Bada and M for Puptis of i AND smnyrepat. o, = "STON, ae. 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. a edals for Pupils o = Send for “ How to Cure iseases.”’ 


815 Arch Ste Phila.’ | 611 Wash'g’n SC, Boston. AQieme - . We ap | Remesrawan one fahorin, alee Sany 


Ri racelets. es Acne, Uterine Pains, Soreness and 
oie | Jahn Bireot, et Peed 
< ; . Warranted. 
TEA HERS | Our New School Aids for i 19 John Street, New York. pa =. 
conducting day schools in good sonitien dite ~ 


Fetmz coder. Rach sot ovassing $12 torwo peeves ertiy “NOVELTY RUG MACHINE. 
7 aeegnes anes Se See a UR readers are urged to examine the advertising columns each week, as interesting (Pat. Dec. 27,1881) For making 
plea. pretey chromo schaal peamenae ait dae ak announcements will always be found there. Wben communicating with advertisers RES ig weal Yall dirpetione Pass 

cards, ech hoo! reports, and teachers’ supplies, 20c. AU | readers will render a special service to THE JOURNAL oy mentioning it on such occa- $1. AGENTS WaNTED.  Man’frs 
post-paid, | ostage stamps taken sions. Some advertisers seem to require this evidence that their announcements meet | Stamped Bac Pate oss at and dealers in Yarns 
FINE ART CO,, Wanmex Ps. | the eyes of the particular class they desire to reach. Hence this reauest. Address E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, 0, 
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VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


E1eaHt COLLEGE PRESIDENCIES with salaries | is undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Agency in the; for any one position. We have no connection) CHILDS, ART TEACHER, 3754 Johnston Place, 
from $1500 to $3500, Three Normal Presidencies, | country, because it accepts as members only | with an agency in Boston recently started which | Chicago. 


2000 to $2500. Two High School Princi | teachers whom it can — recommend, while | has assumed our name, PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 


‘ifteen Superintendents and Principals, $ to | how illiterate, who w a registration | jgeq niess recommended Rev. J. B. Herrick of Philadelphia to the 
2000, Natural Science Professor for HigitScbook | fee. Directors and Superintendents write us. Ht ty gael by usine Presidency of Dakota University : od $2000, 
1500. Two Professors of Mathematics for Col- | * We learned Jong since to sejoss any teacher ap- ‘. Prof. W. p Gnaus of in@ienagess High s hool, 
leges, $1000 and $1500, ay ante numbor of plying through an Age But we find that CyIcaco, Fes. 15th, 1886. salary raised to $2500. Pror. L. C. HULL of 
and Principals under $1000. ber of | Fandidates applying thro’ i you are cof the high- BREWER t High School, Michigan, salary raised to 
ladies for Primary, Grammar, high and Normal | est Sy ha H. T. Gruuerre from a $1000 position in 
Gehool. from $400 to $1000, (417 for ladies! TOTEACH ERS AND OTS ERS. Wedo not ‘Teachers’ tive Associa- | New York to the Suyeripontcns of Winona, 
A 9th.) direct a hundred candidates to ag GA the | tion of Chicago tor information I gave them of Minn, at a salary of $1800 H ener to 
Tae re CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION same place. We recommend not more vacancies and probable vacancies.— MINNIE C.! Man istee, Michigan, Superintendency, $15 


Branches in Pennsylvania, Georgia; Tennessee, Louisiana, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska and California. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago. a 
SOWFE,FOTTS & CO.) of » SOLU A | HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. |, "EY chtmoe 


WP Y. The Latest—The Best. | | 
5 oe oe me ¢ omienneen ee : Bicycles and Tricycles Prepared e xpoamty for school use and adapted U M A N B 0 )) y 
Geographies, 


: "sae " Reduction in Prices wan tame 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. | for Season ’86, — = —— = For Elementary Instruction in Physi- 


Dr Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. ; Highest Grade of Machines Made A SEE) ay Wa wy ology and Hygiene. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. WS The Test of the Roads for 8 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- HES. years Has Not worn outs 

a anes SS SESE single Columbia.—Their Ri- 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 4 ders Hold the Best <a 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. Records,—In Majori 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 1 babi 3 eee Moet.” ai. 

Srooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. is Long ance Tourists.— 

wannals of Methods and Keys to the Above. i Ween 9 Mvery Part interchangeable. 

“ontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawings | ii) ih. Catalogue Sent Free. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. AW ‘Tue Pore Mra. Co., 597 Wash- 


— arren St., N. Y.; — — a 

Say! Th W: bash 'A Chicago. 
MONROE'S INE W READERS. ist Oth, whibkelipeteaibecd wed eeteaeeh, eel 
NATHANIEL JOHNSON, for list and prices. 


yar. BOSTON X AOROOK. SUPPLY CO., 
tHe VERY LarTesr, UFACTURER OF Importers and Educational Booksellers, 


wo THE VERY Best. —|CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, | "””"s, somr-s.>ces Somgges 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE-| Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Param hhb Binvine. WirN WARY ORDUeAG | Me ee ee SCHOOL B OOKS 


“<ATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS, 08 ninth Win Boy’ Fave. OUCHT 


- ENTIRELY jae READING MATTER. TEACHERS , charts 25x38 in colors, well 
tRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PaGeEes F * mounted, for $3.00 net to board:. 
Aol TCT a ses Send us a list of all the School Books you wish to 
peed a 


ie 0. Four Supersatentoneay smal gh 2500, [fo other agencies acce erson, no matter| yQSCHOOL BOARDS. No teacher is author- 
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We ask four things of a woman : that virtue dwell in 
her heart, modesty in her forehead, sweetness in her 
mouth, and labor in her hands. — Chinese. 

PATIENCE is the key to joy.-—Turkish. 

Wuo wishes a horse without defects ought to go on 
foot.—Breton. 

THERE are two great men; one dead, the other un- 
born.—Chinese. 








A STUDENT can be made to work. If he does 
~™ not like to study, he can be subjected to the 
lash, or worse, until, smarting under its stings, he 
will be glad to choose the least of two evils and go 
to work. He works, and we admit that out of the 
bitter may come the sweet. Out of a dislike he may 
come to a liking for what he had hated. We have 
no doubt many scholars have been thrashed into a 
scholarly state. But while this has been done, we 
do not admit that it is right. 

The statement that a child should never be made 
to do what he does not want to do is a proposition 
that seems to be open to serious objection. But 
think a minute. Success must always come from 
voluntary action. A action is not a 


raphy. He must be made to like it. He must 
study it, but he also must like to study it. Right 
here the skill of the teacher is to be exercised. In 
changing a scholar’s likes into dislikes, and his dis- 
likes into likes, he shows his skill in moulding child 
nature. The unthinking and unscientific teacher 
says: ‘* This thing must be done. [t shall be done.” 
It isdone. The teacher has apparently conquered. 
The thinking and scientific teacher says: * This 
thing must be done. It shall be done, but I shall 
make my pupils want to doit.” This teacher has 
really conquered. There are two ways of reaching 
a result—one is scientific and human, the other is 
unscientific and brutal. It does not require a phil- 
osopher to tell which way is the better one. 





BIRDS deserve protection. Fashion has decreed 

their wholesale slaughter for purposes of orna- 
mentation, but mercy and a love of the beautiful 
in nature should interpose a strong remonstrance in 
favor of the feathered songsters of the forest. It 
seems strange that tender-hearted women should de- 
mand the sacrifice of innocent and beautiful birds 
for the purpose of shining in the halls of fashion. 
There is but a step from cruelty to animals to 
cruelty toman. Spare the birds! They are among 
God’s best gifts to man. 





\VISS FREEMAN, president of Wellesley College, 
*" recently made a confession and a promise. 
The confession was thata great wrong had been 
done by following fashion ; the promise was that, all 
her influence would be exerted, both by precept and 
example, to demand for ornament something more 
befitting a Christian women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury than what might be supposed to please a pagan 
Roman woman, whose chief delight was to be taken 
to gladiatorial shows. 





( NE Broadway firm in this city buys from 500,- 

000 to 1,000,000 small American b'rds every 
year, obtaining them from every state in the Union. 
It receives all kinds of birds—gulls, terns, orioles, 
crows, blackbirds, bobolinks, snipe, larks, sparrows, 
and others are in demand. Another has 5,000 spar- 
row skins in stock, and 40,000 magpies. It is said 
a million bobolinks have been killed near Philadel- 
phia in one month. We recently read that the ‘‘ kill- 
ing of birds in order to earn a few cents or dollars 
has become a common practice on Long Island and 
elsewhere. What the result of this will be is not 
hard to forsee. In a few years our fields and forests 
will be stripped of feathered songsters, and one of 
the chief charms of rural life will disappear.” 


~ 


K INPNESS and sympathy for animals are moral 

emotions, and their cultivation a part of 
moral education. The cruelties practiced by boys 
in hunting and fishing tend vo obliterate tha sense 
of discrimination between right and wrong, which 
forms an essential part of moral character. If the 
next generation of men are to be better than the 
present, the present generation of boys must be edu- 
cated to be better than the past. Mercy for ani- 
mals forms no unimportant part in moulding char- 
acter. 








f UCH of the usefulness of a teacher depends up- 
Ps on what his pupils think of him. Confidence 
is back of influence, and respect behind confidence. 
This is just as much a law of nature as the law of 
chemical affinity. It would be as easy to overturn 
a mountain as to create confidence in a teacher 
among pupils who do not respect him 





(THE advent of the flowers, and the lengthening of 
these spring days, tell us that the end of the 
school year is near. For thousands of bright-eyed 





free action. A child does not like to study geog- 





ever. The end is a soberer time than the beginning. 
Thoughts will go back. So much was planned—so 
little done. Mistakes, dibility, ignorance, want of 
sympathy, a thousand other hindrances,—these 
make heart-aches. The reaction from hard work 
causes depression. This is human weakness, but 
when honest work is reviewed from a distance, it 
produces exultation. The faithful teacher is laying 
up a larger fund from which to draw comfort and 
joy than any other worker in the field of human 
labor. Special troubles depress the spirits, but these 
will be forgotten when the present circumstances 
with which we are surrounded are passed. Bury 
the memory of troubles! Cultivate the remembrance 
of joys and successes! They are many. 





(CHATTEL slavery is abolished, or will soon be, in 

all the world, but human slavery is not abol- 
ished, and will never be until all men learn to think 
independently. A man who knows only enough 
to do one kind of work, in an automatic manner, 
will always be aslave. He cannot create a market, 
but must be content to take what capital is willing to 
give,and that will be the least amount possible. Capit- 
al and corporations have no souls. Gold is cold, and 
merchandise has no heart. If the necessities of men 
compelled them to work for five cents a day, there 
would be thousands of capitalists who would refuse 
to pay a cent more. When men must get money or 
starve, they will get enough money to keep them 
from starving, and there are thousands of capital 
ists who would refuse to pay any more. It is this 
grasping, selfish spirit that has brought about the 
present conflict between labor and capital, and it 
will not end until the working-man becomes inde- 
pendent of the capitalist. The workman who can 
say: ‘‘I am not obliged to do this kind of work, and 
I will not doit,” has the power in his own hands. 
But when his wages are cut down, and he can do 
nothing but what he has been accustomed to do, he 
is at the mercy of his employer. 





YER since the Egyptian tyrants built the pyr- 

amids ignorance has been obliged to bow be- 
fore power. Through long centuries the cry of the 
unrequited toiler has ascended to heaven. Design 
ing and lordly despots have purposely kept the 
masses in ignorance. Their reasoning has been: 
“If the people know nothing better, they will want 
nothing better.” But now the people begin to know 
more, they can do more things, and consequently 
they cannot as easily be oppresse’. As knowledge 
increases, independence will be more general, and 
the number of unthinking, slavish workmen wili 
become fewer, until, when the full dawn of the age 
of universal education is reached, labor and capital 
will shake hands as brothers, agreed to do the work 
of the world in a manner mutually the most profit 
able to each. 





J [HE world never demanded so many manufac 

tured articles. Each one supplies a want. 
Five hundred years ago these wants did not exist, 
but because they do exist, the world has come to be 
what it is. All our industries depend upon created 
wants. In all the stores of Broadway there are not 
half a dozen articles a savage would consider essen- 
tial to his comfort, but in all the stores of this 
country there cannot be found certain things a 
Fifth Avenue belle imagines she must have. She 
satisfies her wants by sending her messengers to the 
bottom of the ocean,to the heights of the mountains, 
through the wastes of desert lands, and across un- 
frequented seas. Her money commands labor, and 
risks of life and limb. Fashion rules her, but her 
money rules commerce. Her wants are fictitious, 
but the wants of the laborers whom she employs 
are far from being imaginary. The making of a 
single point-lace shawl, kept a poor woman from 





boys and girls the school has now closed, and for- 


starvation for more than ten years. 
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THE CASH BASIS. 





When a coin of the age of Nero was shown to a New 
Yorker, a few days since, he at once asked, ‘‘ How 
much is it worth?’ It was his first-and moat na’ 
thought. In a recent conversation concerning a cef 
church, the remark was made: ‘They have a $12,000 
minister,” ‘‘ Yes,” answered another, *‘and we have a 
$6,000 choir.” Then it was said: ‘‘What a magnificent 
church we could have if the $6,000 choir and the $12,000 
minister could be brought together in the same build- 
ing!” In one city in this country, it is said, they have 
a $10,000 superintendent of schools, and a $10,000 presi- 
dent of a college. This is a most favored spot in the 
eyes of the average commercial man, for religion and 
education are rated by him according to the amount they 
cost. This cash valuation embraces all professions and 
trades, and grades the respect the money world shows 
to them. A Wall Street banker will not employ a doc- 
tor who has not self-respect enough to charge, at least, 
five dollars for an office consultation, and from ten to a 
hundred dollars for a visit at his house. He would not 
think of getting the advice of a lawyer who would 
charge less than a thousand dollars for a written 
opinion, and from five to ten thousand for managing a 
case in court, A first-class insurance company that can- 
not pay its president at least $25,000 a year, is not con- 
sidered worthy of commercial respect. 

‘*How much does it cost?’ and ‘‘ How much is he 
worth ?’ are two questions most frequently on American 
lips. A party is rated by the amount of money expend- 
ed in getting it up, and a wedding estimated by the cost 
of the bride’s trousseau. 

The reason the business world estimates the teachers’ 
work so low is because they are often willing to sell 
themselves socheap. A business man in this city, who 
manufactures a chair that sells for fifty dollars, was so- 
licited to advertise in an educational journal, He re- 
fused because, he said, the teachers didn’t receive money 
enough to pay for the business venture. 

The amount that is paid for an article, and the cash 
expended in carrying on a business, govern the amount 
of respect they receive more than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world. This spirit comes from the intensity 
of the age. Cash, gold, stocks, bonds, mortgages, taxes, 
business ventures, ,corporations, enterprises, manufac- 
turing fill the columns of our newspapers except what 
considerable space is given up to detailed accounts of 
crimes and scandals, 

Cash and pride are twin sisters. Are our ostentatious 
church palaces built for the glory of God? Do those 
who occupy the chief seats in our modern synagogues 
sit there, because by so doing they can hasten their steps 
along the road to the better land? Do the vaulted arches 
of the modern church building echo the tones of operatic 
singing, that those who hear may have their hearts at- 
tuned to be better prepared to sing the song of Moses and 
the Lamb? We doubt it. A new town in the West 
builds a large high-school building—to help sell town 
lots. The greed of man is turned by faithful teachers 
into an instrument of good. So the faithful minister 
often preaches a good gospel in a million-dollar church 
from which the poor are excluded on account of the 
cost of sittings. 

Teachers receive low salaries because the commercial 
world has not come to recognize the cash value of an 
education. It would be as useless as pouring water ona 
duck’s back to argue with a Wall Street speculator concer- 
ning the moral value of a common-school education. He 
doesn’t appreciate the argument. But convince him that 
by means of public school training, boys and girls will be 
better prepared to earn a living and make money and he 
will laud to the skies the system of free education. This 
is the reason why, with some people, the system of in- 
dustrial training is so popular. They think it will teach 
a boy how to earn his daily bread and, perhaps, become 
an inventor or a contractor. This ‘‘ practical” or 
‘“*money” side touches the popular heart. Now, the in- 
telligent leaders of this new education claim nothing of 
this sort for it. To them the idea of an education. is the 
development of all the senses as the means of training 
the mind to think, the heart to feel, and the body to do 
the bidding of thought. The ‘‘ bread and butter” argu- 
ment is the very last urged by the foremost advocates of 
manual and industrial training. 

The army of teachers stand to-day as the greatest 
enemy this commercial spirit of the age has. To the 
faithful instructor cash has little influence. The money 
she earns does not enter the mind of the successful 
teacher as she is busied about her daily work. Her 
labor is so far removed from the sordid spirit of cash 
seekers that by degrees she grows out of sympathy with 





the spirit of the world in its fiercestrife for gold. When 


the record of time shall be complete it will surely be 
found that,to the deyoted teacher is recorded est 
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_ The cash basigwill not be the,ground.of an 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—II. 

The public schools of Jacksonville, Fla., are five in 
number,—three suburban schools, a grammar school en- 
rolling 529 boys and girls, and a highschool, numbering 
65 boys and girls. It wasa pleasant, bright morning when 
I entered the grammar school assembly-room. [ found 
the principal, Miss L. Tucker, talking to the school about 
the vice of tobacco using. Shespoke welland earnestly, 
and I was glad to hear a teacher take hold of this sub- 
ject. (Why is it, by the way, that in Massachusetts 
there needs to be a law requiring the teachers to teach 
the children to be kind to the lower animals? Won't 
they do this without a law? The little girls, espec- 
ially the little girls of the primary department, were 
not particularly interested in the details of the effects 
of tobacco-chewing and smoking, but the facts were 
well received by the older boys. However, when they 
go home and see their fathers tugging away at a meer- 
schaum, the sensible advice of the teacher will disap- 
pear. Yet go on, brave teacher ; some of those lads will 
hear you, I am sure. 

I visited the class-rooms; they were well lighted, well 
furnished ; the assistant teachers looked very much in 
earnest ; the pupils were respectful to teacher and vis- 
itor. On the whole, the effect on me of the visit was 
gratifying. For great difficulties have been overcome, 
and great difficulties exist yet. The people were in 
deadly opposition to public schools but a few years ago. 
The whole South has had a misconception of what is 
termed the ‘“ common school,” and it will take years to 
remove it. Nothing helps to remove it like a good 
school. And such they have had in Jacksonville—as 
far as salary would permit ; and here is the second trou- 
ble. The salaries: are $25 to $40 per month, and eight 
months in the year. As bard (at least to Florida vis- 
itors) ranges from $10 to $25 per week in private houses, 
the fact must be apparent that the teachers are sadly 
underpaid. Hoping this line will reach the Board of 
Education of that lively city, I ask them to increase the 
wages of the teachers. 

Miss Tucker showed me the work of the pupils; the 
penmanship was good ; the reviews indicated attention 
to lessons. A box of silk cocoons lay on the table, it 
was to be made the basis of an object lesson. Music 
was being taught from charts. 

The brief survey I made impressed me with three 
things : (1) Whata glorious work the teachers are doing ; 
(2) How small the pay is ; (8) The need of arousing pub- 
lic sentiment to the elevation of the schools —double the 
salaries of the teachers, and if you will, double the qual- 
ification. 

The High School of the city and county was in the 
next yard ; it is in charge of William \. Thayer, a grad- 
uate of Columbia College. This school is able to prepare 
its pupils for college, except in Greek. 

The Cookman Institute, sustained by the Freedman’s 
Aid Society, is devoted to the education of the negro, 
especially to fitting its pupils to be teachers. In this 
respect it isa normal school. It began as a night school 
fourteen years ago, with a donation of $200 from Ocean 
Grove. The pupilslooked exceedingly bright; most were 
very neatly dressed. The number enrolled is 300; of 
these 100 come from out of the city; 60 boarding pupils, 
6 teachers, 2 of these being colored. There is besides, a 
primary department. Besides the amount paid for tu- 
ition, the M. E. Church gives $2,500. What an immense 
good a little money can do! The principal is Rev. 
Samuel B. Darnell, and from the brief visit I made, I 
can say that he is doing great work for the colored race. 

But the time has come for me to drop the pen; I must 
leave Florida for my northern home. I have been ben- 
etitted by my sojourn, and recommend the country to 
those who want to be out of ‘doors in the sun all winter! 
It seems strange to us of the North that no snow-storms 
come creeping in the cracks between the boards. It is 
hard to realize there are no snow-storms. In many 
places no chimneys are built. On Indian River I visited 
a school building where I could thrust my fingers be- 
tween the cracks of the siding ; he pupils smiled when I 
said : ‘‘ The snow-drift is there in the winter.” 

A. M. K. 


Casar said: ‘All Gaul is divided into three parts,” 
bu: for gall that is one and indivisable, commend us to 








the misrepresentations of a third-rate educational paper. 


NURSERY NONSENSE. 





While books to Be tised in school were never so good, 
mapy ¢ehildren’s books, to be read out of school, were 
never # bad, The old New England Primer has been 
laughed at for several generations, but during the pres- 
ent year books especially designed for children around 
the fireside have been published by leading firms in our 
country that contain w rse doggerel than can be found 
in any book published during the seventeenth or eizh- 
teenth centuries. The other day we heard a little boy 
of eight reading the following : 


** Nathan Nobb, 

Oh, what a job! 
Always walked on his head ; 
His mother would sob 

To his brother Bob, 
And his father took to his bed.” 


We looked into the book, and turned at once to a de 
lectable ‘‘ poem” on ‘ The Learned Family,” in which 
the following choice bits of ‘‘ poetry” can be found : 


‘*Then, to that shivering school-board man, 
Another studious one began, 

‘ What's a marine, ascidian ? 

(That’s biology,) protoplasm 

Vescribe at once, explain uhe chasm 

That separates a rhizopod 

From one of the higher vertebrates." ” 


‘* Hark to his incoherent words : 
He raves of Indices and Surds, 

Of ‘learned boys and learned gals,’ 
And fierce Recurring Decimals.” 


A little farther on there is another “‘poem” on ‘‘Betsey 
Bounce,” which closes with the following stanza : 


** But her parents, being poor, 
Cannot, for a time, procure 
Betsy Bounce another hat, 

So she must keep on with that.” 


There is a very funny description of a “ Tall Man,’ 
of whom it is said that 


‘** He grew and grew—you could not see 
Without a telescope his knee; 

He grew until he was over-grown, 

And seen by over-sight alone.” 


A remarkable use vf over-sight! The author of this 

book calls his collection of precious trash a book of 
** Poems,” and with such unrhetorical and ungrammat- 
ical nonsens: he feeds the children of the land when 
out of school. We fully agree with a recent reviewer 
who says : *‘ The number of prettily printed and utterly 
twaddling little books of rhyme brought out in these 
days is something calculated to rouse the most stolid 
reviewer to frenzy. What literary America particularly 
needs is a school of critics who will promulgate the doc- 
trine that, while commonplace prose can be patiently, 
if sadly, endured, commonplace verse is criminal, and 
has no appointed niche in the economy of nature and 
life.” 
It is the duty of teachers to look after the reading of 
their youngest pupils out of school hours. A taste for 
some kind of literature is early formed. If good models 
of prose and rhyme are given, a taste will soon be form- 
ed that will reject such miserable twaddle as we have 
just quoted, with the same disgust as poorly cooked 
and unpalateable food is refused. Children delight in 
the funny and grotesque. They have a keen appreciation 
of the ludicrous, which should be encouraged, but 1n all 
this, common sense and the common rules of gram- 
mar should not be violated. There is no reason why 
poetry for children should not be as pure as poetry for 
older people. It may be full of rollicking fun, and con- 
tain some folly, but in all this there need be no viola- 
tion of decency and taste. 





Dr. LeicgH Hunt has resigned the presidency of the 
Agricultural College at Ames, Ia., and it is generally 
understood that State Supt. Akers will be appointed to 
the position by the board of trustees in May. If he is, 
Gov. Larrabee will probably appoint Supt. H. Sabin, of 
Clinton, to fill out Supt. Akers’ unexpired term. No 
more appropriate selection could be made, as Supt. 
Sabin is a leading educator, and the unaniuious choice 
of the school-men of the state. 





Supt. M, A. NEWELL, of Maryland, recently said that 
“‘ teaching is not a profession, and in all probability will 
not become one until the millenium dawns. The super- 





intendent is not an optimist, but a pessimist, unless he 
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has faith in the near approach of the golden age. The 
statement is, in our opinion, wrong.. We have now a 
profession of teaching, and Dr. Newell is one of its mem- 
bers. There are many who have studied the science 
and art of teaching to some good purpose. They have 
joined the guild as a good man marries his wife, for bet- 
ter or for worse, until death separates he bands. These 
are the real “‘ professors.” 

Hon. E. E. Hiasee, of Pennsylvania, who fills the 
double position of superintendent of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Schools, was recently requested to resign by 
Governor Patterson. He has addressed a long letter to the 
governor in which he declines to accede to the request 
that he should resign for alleged non-performance of the 
duties connected with the administration of the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Schools. Mr. Higbee asserts that the schools 
were never in better condition in a moral and intellec- 
tual sense than at present. If the evils complained of 
by the governor were true, he says, the governor should 
bear some of the responsibility therefor, inasmuch as he 
never uttered a complaint against their management un- 
tilrecently. The superintendent, referring to the gov- 
ernor’s manner of inquiring into the condition of the 
Soldier’s Orphans’ Schools, expresses the opinion that 
the method of investigation pursued has not been such 
as to do them justice, but rather an injustice, and that 
a patriotic charity, of which Pennsylvania has long been 
justly proud, has been disgraced before the people of the 
Commonwealth, and that a stigma, which in all. prob- 
ability will never be removed, has been most unjustly 
put upon it in the eyes of the nation at large. The gov- 
ernor has no power under the constitution to remove the 
Supt. of Public Instruction, although he makes the ap- 
pointment. 











THE coming meeting of the American Institute of In 
struction at Bar Harbor bids fair to be one of the best in 
its history. Among the speakers already engaged are : 
Hon. Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn.,—subhject, ‘‘ Re- 
miniscences of our Educational History ;’ Hon. Edward 
Atkinson, Boston, Mass.,—subject, ‘‘ The Connection of 
Economic Science with Ethics ;’ Prof. A. S. Hardy, 
Dartmouth College; Hon. Wm. Crockett, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick,—subject, ‘‘ The Function of the Public 
Schools ;’ Pres. Wm. De W. Hyde, Bowdoin College,— 
subject, ‘‘ Overwork in the Schools ;” Prof. W. Q. Scott, 
Exeter, N. H. ; Miss Emily G. Wetherbee, Lawrence, 
Mass.,—subject, ‘‘English Literature ;’ Hon. S. T. 
Dutton, New Haven, Conn.,—subject, ‘‘ Education as a 
Preventive and Cure for Crime ;’ Hon. Geo. A. Little- 
field, Newport, R. I.,—subject, ‘‘ The Chief Needs of the 
Schools.” 


aa 





Crry Supt. Epson, of Jersey City, in his recent report, 
states that the plan of having no recess in the grammar 
department is already heartily approved by a large 
majority of those interested. The reasons given against 
recess are: (1) Loss of time ; (2) danger to health ; (3) 
danger of bodily injury ; (4) danger to morals; (5) re- 
cess promotes disorder ; (6) unnecessary work for teach- 
ers ; (7) all cannot be required to go out, but all can 
properly be required to join in a march, or some other 
form of indoor exercise, during which better ventilation 
can be secured ; (8) knowing that their time is limited, 
many pupils exercise violently at recess, and for some 
time afterward are in no condition to study or recite. 





Five hundred prisoners at Auburn, New York, have 
been idle for months, and before another year a thou- 
saud more will be idle at Sing Sing. This is because 
several legislatures have been opposed to any system of 
work that brings contract labor an4 i s products in com- 
petition with free labor and its products. It is only 
another phase of the conflict now going on between la- 
bor and capital. 





Dr. NorTurop has returned from a two months’ lec 
ture trip in the Gulf States and the Carolinas. He was 
one of the lecturers at the State Teachers’ Convention of 
Florida, at De Funiak Springs. This was the first state 
meeting of teachers ever held in Florida, and was at- 
tended by 888 teachers and school superintendents. A 
permanent association was organized, which is to meet 
next year in the same place. It is confidently believed 
that Florida will pass a law at the next session of ber 

against the sale of the bad papers and books. 
Mr. Northrop is advocating this important movement 
im every state which he visits, Such a law has just been 
enacted in Kansas, having passed both houses unani- 
mously, and been promptly signed by Governor Martin. 
The Atchison Daily Champion, of which he is the edi- 





tor, reported Mr. Northrop’s address on this subject with 
cordial approval. When the same subject was presented 
in Topeka, a committee of three prominent gentlemen, 
of which Rev. Dr. Peters was chairman, was appointed 
to press this subject upon the attention of the legislature, 
and leading citizens from various parts of the state had 
pledged their co-operation. With similar effort such a 
law may be carried in all our states. Several others 
have recently acted in this matter, and in all cases the 
opposition has been feeble. The ScHOOL JOURNAL long 
since enlisted in this war. We mean to continue this 
service till the victory is won. We gratefully appreciate 
the co-operation of many of the leading papers of the 
country, who have so strongly commended our efforts 
for the suppression of bad books and papers. 


> 


THE illustrious Faraday would never have been able to 
give tothe world his magnificent discoveries in con- 





of Sir Humphrey Davy perceived the genius that lay 
slumbering within him. 

The character of the youthful Faraday, with its 
wonderful possibilities, seemed to be specially revealed 
to his instructor, and the rich harvests that resulted from 
his labors in after years justified the interest taken in 
him, itself, and prophetic of future excellence. 

In some cases genius seems to have a special method 
of revelation, or rather shall we not say that the discern- 
ing genius of the teacher finds something akin to it in 
the character of the scholar. 

Though the results of an accurate insight into the 
character may not be as marked always as was the re- 
sult in the case of Faraday, nevertheless that measure of 
success which can be reached will be more apt to be 
reached, if, as teachers, we can decipher the inscriptions 
on the tablet of character, which to many, indeed, are 
hieroglyphics, with no meaning to them because of their 
inability to decipher, while to others they give a precious 
record that determines certain lines of action necessary 
to insure the greatest success. 

CHARLES JACOBUS. 





THOUGHTS ON IMAGINATION. 





By SoLoMON S1as. 


IMAGINATION COMBINES, CREATES, PICTURES. 

a. Imagination puts our thought into words makes 
our sentences, writes our descriptions, draws our pic- 
tures. 

b. No faculty of the mind is more liable to go astray, 
or needs more careful training lest it descends to the 
fanciful, the grotesque, the incongruous, the harm- 
ful. 

c. The clearer the perception and the better the mem- 
ory, the more vivid will be the imagination. 

1, The geometer sees the figures and demonstration as 
a kind of miniature mental photograph. 

2. The chess-player sees all possible combinations of 
the pieces, and the results of each. 

8. The novelist sees a picture of the place he describes, 
and hears the voice of the actors, 

4. The lawyer sees the connected law, and the combi- 
nation of evidence. 

5. The minister sees before him the glories of the 
scenes, and the characters he describes. 

6. The child that has been taught cube root by means 
of blocks will see each addition as he multiplies and 
adds the results to get his perfect divisor. 

7. Use of imagination to the pupil in 

a. Geography : day, night, climate, life, etc. 

b. History : scenes, actors, results, etc. 

c., Grammar : changes of sentences, voice, etc. 
d. Arithmetic : numbers, addition, calculations. 


EMPLOYING THE BODY. 


By an Ex-PRINCIPAL. 

The principal had just dismissed his class in geometry. 
He sat entering ‘‘ marks,” giving those who had recited 
well, the figure 10 and those who had recited badly, 0, 
or 1, or 2, as he felt they deserved. While thus engaged 
he heard the door-knob turn slowly, and the door itself 
pushed slowly inwards. At last, and evidently with re- 
luctance, a stout boy of fourteen years of age came in. 
He held a scrap of paper in his hand, and presenting it 
to Mr. Wilson, said: 

“ Miss Tooker said I was to give you this.” 

Then he turned to look at the figures on the black- 
board ; not understanding them, he looked at an engrav- 
ing of the “‘ arch of Titus” hanging on the wall by the 








window; then he looked out of the window. 


nection with electrical science, had not the master-mind }. 


-s 


The principal opened te note; it read as follows : ‘I 
cennot have this boy in my class any longer; he is not 
fit to be in school. He is disobedient and saucy, and 
refuses to apologize.”—M. N. T.” 

He glanced at the boy, and studied his phrenology at- 
tentively, and thought to himself : ‘“* He does not seem 
so very bad. I suppose Miss Tooker thinks he looks 
defiantly at her out of those black eyes.” His medita- 
tions were cut short by the entrance of a class in arith- 
metic. 

** Sit down on the settee, Peter; there is a book for 
you to read.” 

The class finished their work, and were dismissed ; 
Peter was buried in that capital volume, Abbott's Life 
of Alexander the Great, and was recalled by the words: 
‘ A pretty interesting siory that, isn’t it, Peter ?” 

After a start, Peter found his tongue, and replied: 
<“Ten, Ge” 

** Well, Peter, you may go on an errand for me while 
the grammar class is reciting ; it will be pleasanter than 
sitting here, Take these ten cents, and go down street 
and buy two of the best oranges in the market.” 

The boy disappeared, and when the grammar class 
had recited, appeared with two fine oranges. He laid 
them on the table. Mr. Wilson cut one open and tasted 
it. ‘“* Thisisa fine orange. You know how to do an 
errand, I see. Idon’t see why you cannot get along 
down-stairs. You my have the other orange for your 
trouble. Why not give it to Miss Tooker, and tell her 
you mean to have everything go right after this ?” 

** Il don’t want any orange.” 

** Well, give it to your mother, then.” (After a pause, 
seeing Peter look at a drawing on the table.) 

‘** Can you make a box for me to put that globein. That 
isa plan of one. You know how to use tools, don’t 
you ?” 

** Oh, yes, sir.” 

This was said with great joyfulness. 

“ Well, make it nice, and I will pay you for it. That 
you may have time, you can be dismissed at half-past 
eleven and half-past three—that gives you one hour 
each day. But you must settle up properly with Miss 
Tooker. 

Peter departed. Ina few days Miss Tooker reported 
him to be the best boy in the room, saying to the prin- 
cipal in a laughing way : 

** Haven't you some more boxes for the other boys to 
make ?” 

‘“* I have given you a hint in Peter's case which you 
must follow up.” 

This actual case led to most important consequences, 
Both principal and assistant began to study the boye, 
and provide them witb occupations as a remedy for the 
ordinary school difficulties. Teachers, your pupils are 
made of both body and brain; you must act aecord- 
ingly.” 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 





KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION. 





By a Primary TEACHER. 

According to Froebel, ‘‘ the kindergarten begins upon 
the mother’s lap, and the home must always form the 
starting point, the kernel of all human development.” 
** For each one of us the roots of our being are planted 
in childhood, and as are the roots so will be the tree.” 

“Poor humanity!” exclaims the philanthropist, at 
sight of all the manifold miseries of mankind. 


“With how much more truth might we exclaim,” 
says Bernard in his “‘ Child Culture,” “ Poor childhood!” 
* For,” he says, ‘in childhood and its perverted mis- 
management lies the source of the greater part of this 
misery.” 

“ Adult mankind has weapons wherewith to repel 
the assaults of temptation and trouble ; helpless child- 


hood is exposed without power of resistance to the evils 
of mismanagement and neglect, and the consequence is, 
that human beings find themselves beginning the battle 
of life already maimed by a thousand wounds.” 

“Ifa tender young leaf be pricked in spring-time 
with the finest cambric needle, it will show a scar of 
continually increasing size, till it withers in the autumn ; 
how many such pricks does the young child’s soul re- 
ceive, and in them the beginnings of many scars, bad 
habits, faults, and vices.” 

With the best of intentions the parent errs in the treat- 
ment of his children, through ignorance—ignorance of 
the child-nawre and its needs—ignorance of the prin- 





ciples of government and education, and a mistaken 
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idea of his true edetiens, as a parent. 
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“Train up a child in the way he should go,” with its 
assuring sequence, is quoted as Divine authority for 
whatever measures he may think best to adopt, or, more 
likely what he feels most in the mood of adopting. 

He arrogates to himself the wisdom of knowing ‘‘ the 
way,” though he has never given as much attention to 
the study of his child, or to the principles of govern- 
ment, as to the propagation of vegetables in his garden, 
or the animals upon his farm. 

He fails to recognize in the child’s self-will elements 
of strength, which, if judiciously trained, will develop 
resolution, assertion of his own personality and opinion, 
and all that makes human beings morally responsible 
men and women. He mistakes dictation and forcing 
for direction and training, and tries to ‘‘ break the will,” 
thus securing a servile obedience through slavish fear. 
Bernard says: ‘“‘ Inthe training of children the child’s 
will is too often cowed, instead of being guided and di- 
rected towards right, and this is the reason why so few 
human beings attain that true moral independence with- 
out which the highest kind of freedom, that of self- 
government, is imapossible.” 

«Let children,” says Froebel, ‘‘ learn through love to 
give up their own will to others ; this is the only right 
sort of obedience, and that which arouses energy for 
good.” ‘‘The obedience of love begets reverence, and 
from it there will spring later a holy fear and reverence 
of God.” “A child will hang his head with shame at 
an astonished expression of countenance. especially 
from one he loves, who would perhaps resist opposition 
to the last extremity.” ‘If the way can only be found 
to remand him to the monitor within, and lead him to 
condemn himself, even silently, the work is well begun, 
if notdone.” 

Froebel’s object in founding the kindergarten was not 
alone the training of the children, but the education of 
the mothers, and those who have the care of children in 
the home, both directly by teaching, and indirectly 
through the children. 

‘*My mother does not slap half as much as she used 
to before Harry went to the kindergarten,” said a young 
girl, the eldest of nine children. ‘‘ She thinks your way 
is best.” 

Give children something to do, and there will be less 
slapping and scolding. The busy child is generally the 
happy child, and the happy child is generally the least 
troublesome. 

Children were meant to be active ; God made them so 
for a wise purpose; it is Froebel’s plan to direct these 


activities into pleasant and profitable channels. The | 
child trained for one year on Froebel’s gifts and occupa- 
tions will acquire a skillful use of his hands and a habit 
of accurate measurément of the eye, which will be his 
possession for life. 

His own childish troubles made so deep an impres- 
sion, that when he became a man he did not, like so 
many of us, forget he had ever been a child, but, re- 
membering his own cheerless childhood, he devoted his 
whole life to devising amusements and occupations for 
children. The games he played in his father’s garden 
were the foundation of the ideas and principles which 
are applied in his kindergarten. These principles are 
especially adapted to meet the conditions necessary to a 
development of the child’s nature, physical and mental. 


ONE CAUSE OF THE REVOLUTION. 





By K. E. HoGAy. 


“Taxation without Representation” is generally put down 
in the books as if that were the only cause of the revolution. 
It was, of course, the direct one, but there were others. 

The king thought he had the right to tax the colonists, 
and the parliament assured him that they thought so too. 
The people of England took not the slightest interest in the 
dispute till they found American ports closed against their 
goods. Then, indeed, John Bull was aroused. No Ameri- 
can, longing for freedom, yet dreading bloodshed, ever 
worked more zealously for the repeal of the Stamp Acts 
than did the merchants of Liverpool and London. It was 
repealed but not so much on account of the just demands 
of the colonists as because they saw they had made a mis- 
take in closing a friendly port against English trading ships. 
Bu: George ITI. and his advisers still maintained that they 
had the right to tax the colonists, and, shortly after, 
they put a duty on tea. The duty was very trifling, and it 
was not the amount, but the principle to which the Ameri- 
cans objected, consequently they again refused to pay. Then 
as the king was determined on enforcing his rights, and the 
people were determined on enforcing their rights, there was 
clearly nothing for it but war—and the war came. 


But there was a war of words first, a war of speeches and 
pamphlets. Franklin, who was our Aaron, went to the 
stately courts of Europe, wore his black clothes, wrote logi- 
cally, spoke eloquently, was petted and lionized by the great 
lords and fine ladies, but could not get the obnoxious law 
repealed. Johnson, who wrote the great dictionary, and 
who was himself a whole encylopedia, boldly defended the 
course of the king, and in his pamphlet, ‘‘ Taxation no Tyr- 
anny,” endeavored to browbeat his adversaries into accept- 
ing his political theories, just as every night he browbeat 
the coffee-house cliques into accepting his literary 





LESSONS IN THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM.—IV. 


—_——_ — 


By THEo, F. Szwarp, Brick Church, N. J 
Half Pulse Tones. 


The following are the points that have thus far been 
developed. The tones Doh, Me, and Soh, with the upper 
octave of Doh, and the lower octave of Soh. Pulses. 
Accents, strong and weak. Two-pulse and three-pulse 
measures. Tones, one-pulse, two-pulses, and three-pulses 
in length. 

Next comes the division of the pulse into halves, or 
half-pulse tones. The subject may be presented as fol- 
lows : 

Write four measures on the board thus : 


Jla:Ja|la:la|la:la|jila:la | 


After the pupils have sung it several times with due 
attention to accent, etc., the teacher may say ‘listen, 


while I sing the lesson. If I make a mistake, you may 
say ‘Wrong.’” In singing it he sings two tones in the 
first pulse of the second measure, Pupils say ‘‘Wrong.” 

Which measure was ‘vrong? The second. Which 
pulse of the second measure? The first. How many 
tones did I sing in that pulse? Two. How many are 
written. One. 

If two even tones are sung in the time of one pulse, 
how much of the time must each of the tones occupy ? 
One half. 

Yes. They are called half-pulse tones. What are 
they called? Pupils answer. 

The time-name of two half-pulse tones is Taa-tay. 

The written sign for the half-pulse is a dot or period 
dividing equally the space of a pulse, thus, 

| . 


Exercises may now be placed on the board and sung, 
first to the time-names, then to la, and afterwards the 
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Guneten, Rete a America wha: tot Meaty 
at heart and who meant to be free, cared very little 
about Johnson and histheories. Long and calmly they con. 
sidered the questions at issue between them and the mother. 
country, and then their resolution was taken. 

It was a tremendous resolution! As we look back now 
we wonder how the colonists ever did win their independ- 
ence! Why, at the present day, with our great wealth and 
immense population, America would have all she could do 
to hold her own in a war against England. How, then, did 
she doit in ’76? There is but one answer to the question. 
Every man who fought in the army under Washing. 
ton felt that it was a life or death struggle in which 
he was engaged. Every man knew that defeat meant not 
loss of glory in losing a battle, but loss of freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and in all likelihood, loss of that 
freedom of conscience for the sake of which all the wretch- 
edness ofa hundred and fifty years had been cheerfully borne 
by father and son. 

This was the thought which sustained him in the killing 
heat of Monmouth, and the biting frost of Valley Forge. 
This was the source of courage which may sometimes be 
brutish, but also of the patience which is always half 
Divine. 


A GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 








By Wu. M. Girrin, A.M., Newark, N. J. 


When the children have been taught the different di- 
rections, as N., 8., E., W., N.E., etc.. have a zinc 
pan, 24 by 48 inches and two inches deep, made. Fill this 
with white sand, such as can be obtained in any marble. 
yard. (If you can do no better, take an old dripping- 
pan.) Place the pan so that it will stand N. and S. in 
the class-room. From the north-east corner of the pan 
start a river by digging a trench about an inch or two wide 
somewhat winding. Have it flowing into a lake a little 
south of the centre of the pan. From the north-east corner 
start another river, and form a branch to the first. Next, 
make ariver flowing from the lake. In the N.E. corner 
plant some evergreens for a forest. Place eight or ten 
toy houses on the bank of one of the rivers for a city, 
and three or four on another fora village. In the lake 
make two islands, placing them so as to form a strait. 
Add some capes, peninsulas, and an isthmus. Have the 
outlet river flowing into an ocean, and on the coast form 
some seas, gulfs, and bays. Now form some mountains 
and hills, with valleys between. On the plains and in 
the valleys place some toy cows, pigs, horses, sheep, 
dogs, men, women, boys, and girls. 

Now question, ‘‘ What is this, class ?’ Class.—Land. 

T. (Pointing to zinc.) And what does this repre- 
sent? C. Water. 

T. You may now name what I point to, and tell the 
direction in which each is going. (Pointing.) C. ‘lhe 
cow is going north. The sheep is going south. The 
horse is going north-east. The dog is going north-west. 
The man is going east. 

T. Very well done, children. When a small body of 
land is surrounded by water, that is, when it has water 
on all sides of it, we call it an island. Who wants to 
come to the table and find one for me. (All hands up.) 
Kate may come. (Kate does so.) 

T. How many think Kate is right ? Why do you 
think so, Jennie ? 

Jennie. Because it is land and is surrounded by water. 

T. What is an island, class? C. An island isa body 
of land surrounded by water. 

T. Sometimes we have land that is not quite surround- 
ed by water, but is nearly so, and then we call it by a 
name that means “‘ almost an island,” and that name is 
peninsula. Who can find one forme. May,come. Why 
is May nght, Willie ? 

Willie. Because it is land, and is almost surrounded 
by water, 

Now write questions on blackboard, and let pupils 
write answers, which they will do with little or no ef- 
fort, as they are simply writing about something they 
haye seen. 

In the next lesson teach about the mountains, lakes 
valleys, etc. 

T. Who can tell me in what direction this river is 
flowing ? May, tell me. 

May. North. 

T. Why? I see you can not tell. I know you aD 
swered without thinking, a very bad thing todo. Wil- 
lie, tell. 

Willie, South. 

T. Why? W. Because it could not flow up-hill to the 
mountains, 

T. Right, and a very good answer. Into what is it 
flowing, class? C. Into the lake. 

T. Yes, and a river that flows into a lake—that is, the 
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river that lets the water into the lake—is called an inlet, 
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river. Then what is thisriver? C. An inlet river. 

T. What do you think we call the river that lets the 
water out of the lake? C. (At once,) The outlet. 

At the end of the first term the class is familiar with 
the different divisions of land and water. The next 
step is to draw amap of the surface of the table. 

T. Children, if I desire to let a friend know about our 
table, so that he could make one like it, how could | 
show him without sending ,jhim the table? (One little 
girl says, Put it on paper. I suspect she has seeu me 
working on the map.) Yes, that is true, and I have 
done so. Here it is. How have I represented the 
mountains? (Pointing.) C. With little curved lines. 

T. How the land? C. With black pencil-marks. 

T. How the city? C. With alittle round dot. 

T. How the lakeand river? C. With wavy lines. 

T. How the ocean? C. With blue lead-pencil lines. 

T. How the village ? C. The same as the city. 

T. Your answers are right; and this is the way maps 
are made. The mountains, cities, villages, forests, etc., 
are represented on the map just as you see here. The 
little round dot may be for a very large city or a small 
village. When you are in a higher class you will have 
descriptive geography that will tell you which are large 
orsmall. But, children, there is something else I desire 
you to find out for yourselves. In what part of the table 
are the mountains? C. In the northern pa't. 

T. On what part of the map? (Aftera moment, one 
says, In the upper part.) 

T. Yes, or at the what? (Pointing,) C. At the top. 

T. Right. Then where is north on the map?. C. (At 
once,) At the top. 

T. Where is the ocean, on the table ? C. In the south. 

T. Where on the map? C. At the bottom. 

T. Then where is south. ona map. C. At the bot- 


T. Where is the city, on the table ? C. In the east. 

T. Where on the map? C. On the right side. 

T. Then where is east on a map? C.. On the right 
side. 

T. Where must west be? C. On the left side. 

T. When I point, you may name the direction and 
tell where it is found. (Pointing.) C. North is at the 
top, east is at the right, south is at the bottom, west is 
at the left. 

T. Correct. (All of which they have found for them- 
selves.) 

If now the table be turned so that north is where 
south was, the class may be questioned as follows : 

T. In what part of the table are the mountains ? 

C. In the southern part. 

T. On what part of the map are they ? 

C. On the northern part. 

T. If this is the right way for the table, what do you 
know about the map, Jennie ? ° 

J. The map is wrong. It should be the other side 


up. 
T. (turning map.) Is it right now ? 
C, Yes, sir. 
T. In what direction is the inlet river flowing now ? 
Cc. North. . 


T. How do rivers always flow? (Not receiving any 
answer, the teacher takes a slate and questions.) How 
am I holding this slate ? 

Cc. Level. ; 

T. Let us think of the slate as land. I now poura 
little water on the centre of it. What does it form? 

C. A lake or ocean. 

T. How many know what tipping means? (Hands 
up. (Auother word I might use is sloping. Then how 
would this land be sloping if I tipped it so? (Pointing 
north.) 

C. North. 

T. (Tipping.) How is it sloping ? C. North. 

T. What does the water make now? C. A river. 

T. How is the river flowing ? C. North. 

T. (Putting on more water, tipping the slate south, 
east, and west, bringing out the fact thata river always 
flows in the direction the land slopes.) How is the inlet 
river now flowing on the table ? 

C. North. 

T. How on the map ? 

C. North. 

T. Up-hill ? C. No, sir, it cannot flow up-hill. 

T. Why is it flowing north? C. Because the land 
slopes north. 

Those teachers who use only text-books to teach geog- 
raphy please ask your classes these two questions, and 

ave written answers given: Which is higher, Lake 
Erie or Lake Ontario? (Do not be surprised if they say 
Ontario.) Does the St, Lawrence flow up or down 


———— 





A FEW QUESTIONS, 


a 


What isa plan? What kind of plan do you call this 
(pointing to ground plan)? Are there any cther kinds of 
plans? Could I draw any kind of plan of the school if I 
stood outside in the yard? Does a ground plan show the 
shape of the door? of the windows? How do we know 
the size of the building by a plan? What cort of scales 
can we draw? If one boy had a big slate and the other 
a little one, could they both draw a plan on their slates ? 
What would be the difference in their plans? This 
school is sixty feet long; could a boy draw a plan of it 
an inch to the foot on his slate? Why? How big would 
the plan be an inch to the foot? A half-inch? A quar- 
ter-inch? On which side is the side of the building I 
point to? Show me the north wall. The south. The 
west. What is this corner called? This? And this? 
(pointing successively to N.E., S.E., and S.W.) 

Where do rivers come from? What is the place called 
where they rise? Where do they flow to? Where is a 
river biggest, at its source or at its mouth? Why ? What 
is a tributary ? What is the difference between the water 
of a river and the water of the sea? What makes the 
difference? Is there a river near here? What is it called ? 
What makes the water in that river sometimes high and 
sometimes low? Is the water always of the same taste ? 
What is the bottom of a river called? Here is a hollow ; 
if that were the bed of a river, what would the sides be 
called? What do you call a piece of water situated 
among the mountains? What would you calla piece 
of land in the middle of it? A piece of land near- 
ly surrounded by water? Another name for a cape? 
Another? Another ? 

Map of Atlantic. 

What are these lines? (pointing to isotherms). Why 
are they not straight? What is an isothermal? What 
other lines are there on physical maps? Where do you 
find corals? Beyond what depth do they die? If they 
cannot live beyond that depth, supposing you find coral 
rocks at 300 feet, what would you conclude? What is 
the effect of the sea upon the countries near it? What 
are the winds called which blow from the sea? From 
the land? If at the sea-side at night, what breeze would 
be blowing? Why? What would you conclude from 
that? What is the general effect of the sea upon the 
land? What may the water of the sea be called? (a 
storehouse of heat). What effect have mountains on 
climate? 





HINTS FOR COMPOSITIONS. 






~Sy oe PN ee 
Tell what you see in this picture ? 
What are the names of the women ? 
What do the stars mean on their dresses ? 
What is behind each woman ? 
What are they saying to the man ? 
What does he think about it ? 


. 


Near what is this man walking? 
What time of the year is it? 

Why has he gone to the sea-shore ? 
What js he trying to do? 





hill? 


was made? 


Tell something about the country where his umbrella 


| What kind of a hat has he on his head? 


Tell where you think his home is, and in what kind of 
business he is engaged. 





What are these men doing 

What kind of a store is this ? 

What is back of the man behind the counter ? 

What is in them ? 

What is on the counter ? 

Which of these is a hard-working man ? 

What kind of work may the other man do ? 

Where will the young man go when he leaves the 
store? What does he do? 





_ Name the people in this picture, 

Tell how each is dressed., 

Nameall the things they are carrying. 
Tell to which person each thing belongs. 
What do you think are in the satchels ? 
Where are these people going ? 

How are they going ? 

What will the man do while they are on the way ? 
What will the woman do ? 

What will the boy do ? 

Write a story about these three people. 





f \ 
Where are the three people now ? 
What other things have they here ? 
Who else is with them? 
What has the baggage-master said to them ? 
What will the man take out of his pocket ? 
What will he do with it ? 
What is the matter with the boy ? 

VI. 

Shut your eyes and think about a horse. 
Think where he is, 
What oolor is he? 
Think about putting a harness on him. 
Think about hitching him into a wagon, 
Think abput taking a ride. 





Write all you have been thinking about 
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TABLE-T ALK. 


READING CIRCLES. 


this organization, the teachers in the remotest corners 
of the county have the reading circle brought to their at- 





THE CLUB. 


After some minutes of desultory conversation, Adams, 
t he old retired capitalist, threw a bombshell into the club 


by saying : 


‘* A common day laborer has only a right to get what 
his labor will bring in an open market. In the eyes of 
an employer he is no more than a machine, and if 
wooden fingers can be substituted for human ones, at a 


less cost, the wooden fingers must always be preferred. 


A manufacturer cannot stop to think about thousands of 


starving men, women, and children. He has, we will 
suppose, a hundred thousand hats to put on the market. 
He must get them made at the lowest possible cost or he 
will suffer great loss. Does any one claim that any 
sentiment should enter into this transaction? Is it any 
of his business whether children are starving in conse- 
quence of his business necessities? He may be the most 
merciful and Christian man in the city, but he cannot 
pay more than acertain amount unless he takes money 
from his capital and gives it in charity to the poor. He 
may do this voluntarily as a beneficience, but he cannot 
in reason be made to do it as a business enterprise.” 
Here Goode, the teacher, asked, ‘‘ How about teachers’ 
wages? Do you class them with day laborers? Are they 
not a privileged class like the doctors and lawyers ?” 
‘ Not at all, Goode! I class doctors and lawyers as pro- 
fessional men. Ministers are coming to be placed with 
them also. I paid a doctor, last year, a hundred dollars 
as consulting fee. He came a hundred miles and was 
one of the most expert men in the department of 
practice he has especially studied. His fee, if considered, 
was asmall one. In an important law-suit, less than ten 
years ago, I paid an eminent lawyer a thousand dollars 
retaining fee. As the case turned out, he did nothing, 
but the fee was paid all the same. A minister was re- 
cently called from a congregation where he was receiv- 
ing a good salary, to a church in Brooklyn, where he 
now gets $12,000 a year. They pay the choir in that 
church $6,000 a year. Did you ever hear of a teacher 
getting that sum? The highest salary paid in New York 
city to teachers is $7,500, and this only to two persons. 
The President of the California State University receives 
$8,000 a year. These are exceptional cases. The majority 
of the best teachers can’t earn more than $50 per month, 
and there are thousands who get only $25 and less. A 
woman shouldn’t be paid as much as man, because she 
has so much competition. There are thousands of young 
ladies who would be glad to teach for $10 a month less 
than Chicago teachers are now receiving, and they would 
do just as good work. Any one, with a little education, 
and a reasonable amount of common sense, can keep 
school. At least the supply of persons who can teach 
school well enough to suit the people is almost inex- 
haustible. The result is that the law of supply and de- 
mand must negotiate ways. I have been a school di- 
rector, and I always advocated hiring teachers as cheap 
as possible. Why should Miss Jones receive $50 a month 
if Miss Williams, who can suit the people just as well, is 
anxious to teach for $40? What the people want they 
must have. If they are suited it is all a public officer 
can do. If they want liquor saloons they must have 
them. Iam not elected to become a reformer, but an 
executive officer, and for that reason the last thing I did, 
as a member of the school board, was to secure the pas- 
sage of a resolution reducing the salaries of all teachers 
in my city ten per cent. The teachers complained, but 
the people did not. The teachers came to me and said 
that it was difficult for them to live on their present 
salaries. I answered that I was sorry they could not 
make two ends meet, and I would be willing to give as 
much as any one to help them out of their difficulties, 
but as a public officer I was bound to get work done as 
cheap as possible. I, personally, want schools—good 
schools, but asa public officer I must vote for such schools 
as the majority of the people want, and I was bound to 
hire such teachers as could give satisfaction at as low a 
figure as I possibly could, starvation or no starvation,” 
Goode became much excited, and when Adams was 
through began a vigorous rejoinder in which he took the 
ground that a public officer was elected t> do his duty, 
in accordance with the dictates of his conscience. He 
was not to reflect the will of the people in his actions, 
except as the will of the people was right. He advocated 
the formation of Teachers’ Protective Associations, and 
urged the duty of all self-respecting teachers to strike, if 
necessary, for the defence of their rights. What he said 
we shall report. 


paper upon the true field of the reading circle. 


general culture or information was outside of the prope 
province of reading circles. 


laid down by the doctor. 


study for the Illinois circle. 


teachers themselves look upon this question. 


it! 


success of the past will not secure the glory of the fu 
ture. 
the membership of the circle during the spring andsum 
mer, 
your superintendent about it. 
own township, even if you are the only member. 


your door. E. A. GASTMAN, 


Decatur, Til. 


NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 





B. C. Gregory, SEc. 


ers. The secretary then stated that there were at the 
present date over 1200 members in the circle. 


the circle. Hon. E.O, Chapman, State. Supt. of Public 
the work inaugurated by the teachers’ reading circle. 
He remarked the fact that, except among the principal 
teachers of the state, there does not prevail a broad edu- 
cation. Teachers do not desire professional training as 
they should. Teaching isa science. A general knowl- 
edge is not sufficient ; technical knowledge is also need- 
ed. Our teachers are satisfied with third-grade certifi- 
cates. Even the normal schools are not supplying the 
necessary technical training, and there are not enough 
of them to do the work that should be done, even should 
they set about it. The reading circleis going to supply 
this lack, and has the earnest support of the state super- 
intendent. 

Supt. Haas, of Burlington, spoke at some length in 
favor of professional culture. The interests of the circle 
are to be presented to the teachers of that county at their 
next meeting, May 8. The county is to be laid out in 
fifteen districts, and a‘tively canvassed Both the super- 
intendent and Mr. Watts of Burlington assured the board 
that a good report will be heard from that county. 

Mr. Ireland, president of the Board of Managers for 
Monmouth county, gave an interesting account of the 
systematic and enthusiastic methods by which the inter- 
ests of the circle had been pushed in that county. The 
county has been divided into three districts, and a meet- 
trict called for the purpose of plac ng the facts concern- 
ing the circle before them. Each district is divided into 
sub-districts, placed under the care of a president, secr> 





tary, and executive committee of two. By means of 


At the late meeting of the National Superintendents’ 
Association, in Washington, Dr. Jerome Allen, of the 
New YorK ScHOOL JOURNAL, read a very interesting 
He con- 
tended that nothing but professional work should be 
undertaken ; that all work for the purpose of giving 


“Tf a teacher knows all 
science, literature, and art, and does not know the mind 
and its growth, he is not prepared to teach. His work is 
empirical.” ‘‘To encourage general reading will destroy 
the real professional benefits coming from reading 
circles for teachers.” These were some of the principles 
Of course, they are directly 
contrary to the principles recognized by the courses of 
We believe that general 
culture and professional culture should move along hand 
in hand. So we provided a professional study for each 
year in the course. It is interesting to see how the 
Dr. Allen 
claimed that the course as adopted in New York hada 
wonderful success. That teachers were rushing forward 
to do the work. As an evi lence of this, he stated that 
1052 had been enrolled and had entered upon the work. 
When told that over 3,000 teachers had paid the mem- 
bership ia Illinois, he seemed really surprised. Think of 
If the enrollment of 1052 teachers in the Empire 
State of this union is “‘a great success,” what will you 
call the enrollment of over 3000 in Illinois during the 
first ten months that the circle was organized? But the 


It is hoped that a large addition will be made to 


If your county is not organized, please talk to 
Start the work in your 
You 
can do the work just as well alone as though you had 
twenty to help you. This is why the reading circle 
ought to be patronized by every country teacher. It 
brings the means of professional improvement right to 


From Cur Country and Village Schools, 


The second of a series of conventions of boards of 
county and city managers was held at the Trenton High 
School, Saturday morning, April 24. Representatives 
were present from Mercer, Monmouth, and Burlington 
counties, and from the city of Trenton, Supt. Meleney,| .« 
chairman of the Committee on Local Management, pre- 
sided, and opened the meeting with a very effective ad- 
dress advocating a higher culture on the part of the teach- 


Great 
enthusiasm prevails in many parts of the state, and in 
some cities, as in Trenton, nearly every teacher has joined 


Instruction, spoke at some length on the importance of 


tention. 

In Trenton, the circle embraces nearly every teacher. 
There are three local circles, each under a manager. 
These circles meet twice a month, and in addition to 
this, the whole circle meets four times a year. There is 
great interest in vhe work among the teachers, and the 
meetings are of a very animated character. Mercer 
county, outside of Trenton, is yet to organize, but del- 
egates who were present expressed a deep interest in the 
work, and a determination to organize atonce. A de- 
cided feeling was expressed in favor of an official recog- 
nition by the state of the wor« done by the members 
of the reading circle. 


r 








GENERAL EXERCISES. 


EXERCISES FOR CULTIVATING THE SENSE 
OF TOUCH. 








Norge.—The exercises here suggested will in some cases need 
modifications to make them adaptable. Where classes are so large 
that it is not possi le to furnish each pupil with the necessary 
objects, several sets may be arranged upon large slates or trays 
and passed by monitors. There will be liability to confusion, 
unless the teacher plans to avoid it. The work of p eparing the 
material may be done by the pupils. As much writing as the 
children can do without weariness should be connected with the 
exercises. As much talking by the pupils as possible should be 
allowed, care being taken to avoid confusion and to secure com- 
plete statements. The eyes should often be closed during the ex- 
ercises, so that the sense of touch may be used independently of 
the others. 


-| THe TEMPERATURE OF OBJECTS. 

Material. Pieces of stone, glass, iron, wood, paper, 
-| and cloth. 

Exercises. 

1. Hold the fingers upon the iron a moment, then 
upon the cloth ; state the effect produced by each. 

2. Select the coldest object in the group; the 
warmest. 

8. Arrange in order of the temperature. 

4. Write or give oral statement of observations. 

QUALITIES ASCERTAINED BY PRESSURE. 

a, Material. Pieces of cotton, wool, sponge, ball of 
twine, putty, wax, wood, Jead or iron, glass. 

Exercises. 

1. Take the piece of cotton in one hand, and the 
ball of twine in the other, squeeze them ; state the 
difference. 

2. Select the softest object in the group; the 
hardest. 

8. Arrange in order of softness and hardness. 

b. Material. Pieces of fine and coarse wire, strips of 
paper of different degrees of stiffness, from tissue paper 
to paste- board. 

Exercises. 

1. Take largest wire in both hands and try to bend 
it ; take the fine wire in the same way; state the 
difference between them. 

2. Select the stiffest object in the group; the most 
pliable. (The children will probably use the word 
limber, but pliable may be easily substituted.) 

8. Arrange the objects in order of flexibity. 

Nore.—[f the word fleribility is not familiar to the children the 


teacher may stop and teach it or use a synonym, whichever seems 
advisable. 


QUALITIES ASCERTAINED BY RUBBING. 
Material. Glass, sized, unsized, and coarse brown 
paper, pieces of polished and unpolished stone and wood, 
silk, linen, cotton. and woolen cloth, a piece of sand- 
paper. 
Beercises. 

1. Rub the piece of sand-paper with the fingers ; 

rub the piece of glass; state observation. 

2. Select the roughest. 

8. Arrange in order of smoothness. 

4. Write. 
QUALITIES ASCERTAINED BY TRACTION. 
Toughness and fragility. Exercises analogous to those 
given in pulling apart pieces of thread of various sizes, 
twine, ravelings, strips of paper, etc. 
Firmness and elasticity. Exercises with strips of cloth, 
cut some bias and some straight, rubber bands, elastic, 
etc., 
Weight. Exercises in lifting with sand bags. The 
bags may be made of different weights, pound, half 
pound, quarter, etc., and as much heavier as desirable. 
The weighing of these with a pair of scales will be a 
great pleasure to the pupils. 
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EXERCISES DEPENDENT UPON PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
Form. Cut cards into triangles, squares, oblongs, dia- 
monds, stars, rings, circles. ovals, crescents, semi-circles, 
etc. Give a set to each pupil. Direct the whole class to 
close their eyes and se'ect the different forms as they are 
called for. 
Number. Distribute counters and ask the pupils. with 
eyes closed, to select and hold up the number of counters 
called for. Let them hold up three and take away two, 
etc. r 
Size. Cut counters or strips of stiff paper into differ- 
ent leagths, some one inch, some one and a-half. two, 
two and a-half, etc., also squares of like dimensions. 
Let these be held up as called for. It may be possible 
fter a little practice for them to distinguish between 
the quarter inches. 


ANALYSIS OF AN OBJECT BY TOUCH. 
Object. A ball of twine. 
Directions. “ 

State all you can find out about this object by, (1) 
pressing it, (2) rubbing it, (3) pulling it. 

What is, (1) its temperature ? (2) its form ? (3) size? 
(4) weight? (5) material ? 

DISCRIMINATING BETWEEN OBJECTS BY TOUCH. 
A designated article may be selected from a number 

of others of slight difference in texture, as, linen cloth 

from cotton and silk ; from difference in temperature, as 
one metal whose comparative temperature has been noted 
from others, difference in form, as one of several books 
previously shown to the eye. 

An acute sense of touch is very important in many 
kinds of business; the merchant tests quality of his 
goods, the miller the bran of his flour, the artisan is 
guided by it in the construction of his work. Such exer- 
cises as those suggested here not only cultivate the sense 
of touch but the judgment, the power of close attention 
and of expression. ’ 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore. 
—BYRON. 
It’s guid to be merry and wise, 
It’s guid to be honest and true, 
—HUuRNs. 


Let in light, the holy light ! 
Brothers, fear it never ; 

Darkness smiles, and wrong grows right: 
Let in lhght forever ! 


When people once are in the wrong, 
Each line they add is much too long ; 
Who fastest walks but walks astray, 
Is only farthest from his way. 


—PRIOR. 
Honor to those whose words or deed 
Help us in our daily need, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! 
—LONGFELLOW 


O many a shaft. at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant ! 

And many a word at random spoken 

May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken ! 
—Scorr. 


If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
Haw beautiful beyond compare, 
Will Paradise be found ! 
—MONTGOM.RY. 


Here’s a sigh for those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate ; 
And whatever sky ’s above me, 
Here's a heart for every fate. 
—BYRON. 


And what is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


—LOWELL. 
Suns set and rise 


1n these dull skies ; 

Suns rise and set, 
Till men forget 

The day is at the door 

When they shall rise no more. 


Our fathers to their graves have gone ; 
Their strife is past —their triumph won ; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place— 

A moral warfare of the crime 


And folly of an evil time. 
— WHITTIER. 


And now far removed from the loved habitation, 
The tear of reget will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation, 
And sig''s for the bucket that hangs in the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well. 
— Wo0opWworTH. 


Away from the dwellings of careworn men, 
The waters are sparkling in wood and glen ; 
Aw ty from the chamber and dusky hearth, 

*The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth, 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains. 

—Mrs. HEMANS. 


Days come and go 
In joy or woe ; 
Days go and come 
In endless sum. 
Only the eternal day 
Shall come but never go ; 
Only the eternal tide 
Shall never ebb, but flow. 
Bonar, 


There’s a good time coming boy. 
A good time coming ; 

Let us aid it all we can, 
Every woman, every man, 

Che goo. time coming. 


Smalle-t helps, if mghtly given, 
Make the impu'se stronger ; 
"Twill be strong enough one day ; 
Wait a little longer. 
—MACK«y. 
Up! up, my friend ! and quit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double ; 
Up! up, my friend! and clear you looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 
Enough of science and of art ; 
Close up these barren leaves ; 
Come forth and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 
—WoRDS /ORTI. 


The smith, a mighty man is he. 
With large and sinewy han.Js : 
And the muscles of his brawny «rms 
Are strong as iron bands. 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns what e’er he can, 
And look: the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 
—LonGreLLow.—The Village Blacksmith. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Teachers, make no* tug boats of yourselves to pull your pupils 
through the waves. Rather take the place of the rudder and 
guide them in the right direction to help themselves through.— 
Wm. M. Giffin. 


I don’t think there ever was a time when newspaper lying was 
so general and so mean as at present, and there never was a 
country under the sun where it flourished as it doesin this. The 
falsehoods daily spread before the people in our newspapers, 
while they are proofs of the mental ingenuity of those engaged 
in newspaper work, are insults t » the American love for decency 
and fair play of which we boast. Of only one American has it 
ever been affirmed that he could not lie, and he died many years 
since, leaving neither descendant nor heir. Nor is this, philosoph- 
ically considered, to be wondered at.—Hon. David J. Brewster, 
before the Bar Association of Kansas. 





Scene at Harvard. 

Professor—Mr. B. I notice that you regularly absent yourself 
from prayers. I trust that you have a good and sufficient reason 
for such neglect. 

Mr. B.—Yes, sir; conscientious scruples. 
Professor—Indeed, I am giad to know that you have conscien- 
tious scruples ; will vou explain them ? 

Mr. B.—I am an atheist, sir. 

Professor (with surprise)—An atheist? is your father an 
atheist ? 

Mr. B.—No, sir; he is a Presbyterian. 
Professor—And your mother, I trust she is not an atheist. 

Mr. B.—No, sir; she is a Roman Catholic. 
Professor—Oh, ho! this is interesting. I am delightedto know 
that an atheist is a cross between a Roman Catholic and Presby- 





—BOonark. 


terian. I will see you later, sir. 





[t is reported that Russia has informed the Powcrs of her in- 
tention to occupy Bulgaria in the event of Prirce Alexander's 
final refusal to accept the Governurship of Roumelia for five 
years only. 

The Biand bill authorizing the free coinage of silver was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives by a vote of 126 to 163. 

After many ineffectua! attempts, the bill for the new Congres- 
sional library has been passed by both Houses of Congress, and 
has gone to the President for his sicnature. An appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for what is in effect a national public library is not ex- 
travagant. 

The bill now pending in the New York Legislature for the police 
regulation of houses of ill-fame, and the medical examination of 
their inmates, ought to be entitled An Act to Promote Vice and 
Make it Safe. 

The bill establishing the State Charities Aid Association of New 
Jersey has been signed by the Governor. This is the first state to 
follow New York. 

The Senate has rejected the President's recommendation for a 
Joint Fisheries Commission by a vote of 35 to 10. 

The Ohio Legislative Committee, which has been investigating 
charges of bribery in the election of Senator Payne, has made a 
majority report s’ating that the facts justify investigation by the 
United States Senate. The minority report declares that there is 
no clear evidence of bribery. Senator Payne was not summoned 
before the committee. The two reports are made by a party 
division of the committee. 

Gew. ALEXANDER SHALER hasagain been tried and acquitted 
of the charge of bribery. 

Montreal! has suffered from a flood, the river passing the high- 
water mark of 1861. The loss will amount to several million dol- 
lars. 

The four sons of the late Wm. H. Vanderbilt have united in 
presenting to the trustees of the Coliege of Physicians and Sur- 
geons the sum of $250,000 for a building in memory of their 
father. 

The Bishop of Madrid has been assassinated by a man who had 
been dismissed from the priesthood 

Tn many sections of England the liberal! associations have broken 
ground on the subject of home rulc, an! the © are signs of popu- 


lar reaction in the prime munister’s favor. The Birmingham 
caucus is naturally divided in its allegiance to Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Chamberlain, but the Ministry on the whole have reason to 


be greatly encouraged by the improved prospects of their meas- 
ures. The Manchester Guardian, a journal of great weight, has 
already swung round‘ from an attitude of marked hostility t his 
policy to one of hearty support. Mr. Gladstone’s name is still a 
magical conjuring word with the English people. 

A conflict on the Greek frontier is again reported to be immi- 
nent. The Turks, if they are attacked, will be taken by surprise, 
for they have been relying upon the efforts of the Powers to pre- 
vent the outbreak of hostilitics. Apparently there are no dissen- 
sions among the European Cabinets. Lord Roseberry and Prince 
Bismarck are cordially supporting each other, and the Russian 
Government, equivocal as its attitude was at one timc, is co-oper- 
ating with the other Powers. England is strenuously resisting 
the ambitious designs of the little maritime kingdom. 

The Greek Ministry has nade extensive preparations for war 
and kept the army in the field for a long time at heavy expense. 
To disband the troops witho it striking a blow would involve the 
political ruin of the head of that Ministry. 

Greece is smarting under a keen sense of injury. She has been 
cheated by Turkey out of land which was virtually ceded by the 
Berlin Conference, and now she hopes that the heavy tread of 
her slender forces will compel the creat powers ty notice her 
claim and the Sultan to grant it. In the excitement of the crisis 
she has forgotten what is merely expedient, and is rushing into 
the midst of serious dangers. 

In comparison with Turkey, Greece has a Liliputianarmy. She 
does not even hope for success in the fleld, but depends largely on 
her naval force. She is reasonably well equipped with torpedo 
boats, and her sailors are ideally brave. The chances, however, 
are terribly against her. The patriotic excitement of the plucky 
little nation overrides all motives of prudence, and she !s ready to 
take infinite risks. 

Europe's spoiled child is sulking under discipline. The excite- 
ment in Athens over the Government's impending surrender to 
the Powers is running high, and Ministers sre warned that any 
act of humiliation on their part will bring down upon their heads 
the wrath of the nation. The Prime Minister, convinced by the 
angry remonstrances of mass-meetings in the city that the an- 
nouncement of his compliance with the will of Europe will be 
followed by rioting, is pursuing a shilly-shally policy of evasion 
and indecision. 

The official edict of Archbish »p Taschereau, of Montreal, for- 
bidding Catholics to join the Knights of Labor, which was read in 
all the Catholic churches of Canada, is naturally producing a 
great deal of excitement. The edict reminds the faithful that 
“ serious riots attended with disastrous conflagrations and great 
loss of life have just occurred in a number of cities in the United 
States, and, if the papers are to be believed, these misfortunes are 
the result of strikes organized by a society whose ramifications 
extend everywhere and count its members laboring men of 
every kind.” 

The Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Beck, voted for an appropri- 
ation of $1,650,000 to help the New Orleans Exposition, on the 
ground that it would he'p our trade with other American coun- 
tries. He also votes millions for “ improving” the creeks of Ken- 
tucky and Missisipy [f we remember right, Senator Beck is op- 
posed to grant.ng fe.era! aid to education. 


The large number of earnest petitions sent to Congress in favor 
of a law to protect the dairymen against the manufacturers of 
bogus butter and cheese should insure favorable and prompt 
action on Senator Miller's anti-oleomargarine bill by both houses. 
Yet the bogus-butter men have a strong organization and much 
influence. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. 

The Greeley High School has become the owner of an excellent 
Bausch and Lomb P d mi pe, purchased with the 
net receipts of the recent rhetorical contest. The present senior 
class is the largest that has ever finished the high school course. 
The graduating exercises will occur on Friday evening, June 4. 
——An institute will be held in Canon City somctime in August. 
County Supt. Freeman is working up the interest in fine style. 
——tThe schools at La Junta, under the management of Principal 
Irwin, are unusually prosperous.—County Supt. Taylor, of 
Pueblo County, is proving a wise and efficient officer.——The state 
university is not patronized as well as it should be. A Colorado 
paper asserts that not a dozen students are in attendance who re- 
side outside of the city and county of Boulder. Many Colorado 
youth are now in college, but generally in the east. “ Patronize 
home institutions’’ might be a sensible educational motto. 


South Pueblo, Col. F. B. GAULT. 








CONNECTICUT. 
The Representatives passed the bill giving women the privilege 
of voting on all school matters, but the measure was immediately 
killed in the Senate by a decided majority.——New Haven has a 
labor club composed of working men who invite those who are 
known as thinkers on social problems to address them at their 
meetings, Sunday afternoons. The speakers are pledged to 
answer all questions put to them. April 25, Supt. 8. T. Dutton, 
at the request of the club, gave them a talk on the “ Relation of 
Public Education to Labor.”——The town of Bristol is one which 
has in the last few years effected great improvement in its system 
of schools. Thanks to an intelligent and active board of school 
visitors, a well graded course of study has been applied to all 
districts, bringing them into harmony and co-operation; school- 
houses have been kept in repair, libraries replenished, teacher.’ 
meetings made frequent and pleasant. This month the high 
school has graduated a class which had passed an examination 
which attests a high standard of attainment. The tests given the 
class which, gathered from the several district schools, presented 
itself for the honor of graduation from the common school 
course were models of their kind as applied to such a system. 
The town hall is no longer sufficient to accommodate the 
large numbers who wish to attend the graduating exercis.s. The 
acting school visitor is Mr. J. J. Jennings. 


New Haven, Ct. A. B, FIFIELD. 


ILLINOIS. 


Whiteside County had 333 pupils who tried the Central exami- 
nation, 52 of whom made an average of over 85 per cent., and 
hence are admitted to the final examination. This new system, 
backed up by an earnest superintendent, is working wonders in 
that we'!l-to-do county. The girls used to have it all their own 
way ; but now the sexes arc about equally represented by those 
who are working to improve.——The Northern Illinois Teachers* 
Association held a very profitable meeting at Elgin.—Mary Allen 
West spoke at length about teaching in the schools, the effect of 
stimulants and narcotics. James H. Brownlee spoke of “ The 
Silent Masters.” Among shallow people, he said, there were 
scoffs at the “* musty book-worm” and the “ learned fool.”’ 8. B. 
Wadsworth handled the subject of history well. He spoke of the 
cramming system as “ grave-making.” ‘“ Every history lesson 
should be a lesson of life—human life.” “We have as yet only 
touched the garment hem of perfect teaching.” “ As far as possible 
combine history and geography.” “Use the moulding-board.” 
Miss Kittie Reynolds said that in teaching history, it is well to 
take some well-known, prominent man, grouping facts of history 
about him, and so on, back to Columbus. Mrs. E. F. Young 
opened the discussion of geography in a very practical manner. 
Children should be taught to point to places in speaking of them 
in the class,even to St. Louis; the moulding-board should be 
used previous to map-drawing. This called forth some remarks, 
among which were: “ Will not the use of the moulding-board 
produce an incorrect idea of the relative height of the mountains 
and valleys?” “ T consider moulding is like ‘ crazy work,’ perfectly 
harmless, although much valuable time is wasted.” The associa- 
tion adjourned to meet in Rockford, in September.——The next 
meeting of the principals is to be held in Danville, July 1-2. 


IOWA. 


Supt. HUNGERFORD, of Montezuma, has been offered a salary 
of $1,000 to remain, but he will not accept.——Supt. To wnsby, of 
Knoxville, who has just been re-elected for his sixth y ear at that 
place, is to be one of the instructors in the Centerville Normal 
Institute.——Supt. O. J. Tayiander, of Brooklyn, recently received 
from the high school, as a token of their appreciation of his ser- 
vices, a fine library of American poetry.——The school board of 
Cresco shows their estimation of Prof. Cooley's services by elect- 
ing him for three years, with an increase of salary.—Supt. Mc- 
Farland is arranging for an educational exhibit at the Chickasaw 
County fair this fall——Supt. Mrs. L. G. Murdock, of Louisa 
County, is also preparing an exhibit for the annual institute of 
that county.——Supt. George I. Miller, of Audubon, will conduct 
institutes in Crawford and Audubon counties this su:nmer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Entrance examinations to the Institute of Technology will be 
held at Boston, June 3 and 4. For the convenience of per- 
sons outside of New England, the same examinations will be con- 
ducted at New York, Phila., Montreal, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco, Washington, Atlanta, Nashville, St. Paul, and 
Denver. Information concerning any of these may be obtained 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass, 

Miss Kin Kato, a graduate of the Normal Schoo! of Tokio, will 
be sent to the Salem Normal by the Japanese government for a 
three year’s trai-.ing, preparatory to taking charge of the Normal 
Schools of Japan.-—-An excellent exhibit of penmanship and 
drawing from the public schools of Lynn was presented at the 
Essex County Teachers’ Convention. Mr. W. H. Lamson, the di- 
rector of drawing and penmanship, has been unusually successful 
in the special teaching and conduct of his department during the 
past five years. 

The Baccalqureate Sermon at Lasell commencement, June 13, 





D.D., of Lockport, N. Y. Dr. J. H. Vincent gives the address to 
the class on commencement day, June 16, 


MARYLAND. 


Johns Hopkins University has just celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary. The work of its first decade was praised by distinguished 
men of Harvard, Yale, and other colleges. The revenue from 
the millions left by Johns Hopkins is appropriated annually to 
the growth of the university, and the buildings can hardly be put 
up fast enough for the accommodation of the increasing number 
of scholars. Ten buildings are now occupied. Several of them 
are old, but two handsome new structures are under way. Sev- 
eral blocks of valuable ground have been purchased, and every 
year one or two more buildings are added. The new chemical 
laboratory is one of the largest in the world. 

MINNESOTA. 


The students of the Zumbrota schools gave a representation of 
“ Aladin and his Wonderful Lamp,” that brought them $60 to- 
wards their hbrary fund.——Mrs. R. M. Wilbur, a teacher in St. 
Paul, died very suddenly at the Clarendon Hotel.——At the close 
of the term in one of the schools of Rice County, L. A. Reynolds, 
teacher, thirty-three pupils signed the temperance and tobacco 
pledge.——Miss Kate Peltis, of Winona, succeeds Miss Stormeg in 
the Anoka schools.—— Institute conductor, Miss Sarah E. Sprague, 
held a very successful institute at Austin, April 26-30, assisted by 
Hon. Sanford Niles. A Holmes entertainment, conducted by Miss 
Sprague, was a notable feature of the proceedings. 


Gov. Hubbard has issued a proclamation to the county super- 
intendents and principals of graded schodls, appointing Saturday, 
April 24, as Arbor Day. He urges the importance of making this 
emphatically a tree-planting holiday for the district schools. He 
says: “ In most districts no outlay of money is necessary, and in 
the remaining ones the expense will be very slight. A single day's 
pleasant employment where many hands make merry work will 
accomplish wonders. What for one person, working alone, would 
be an irksome task, will to the whole neighborhood taking hold 
‘ogether become an interesting festival in which each is happy to 
contribute hi: share to the common good. The improvements 
beginning within school grounds will not end there. The entire 
community will feel their quickening influence. The contagion 
will spread to the farms and homesteads. Those who appreciate 
the improved appearance of the school-house will see something 
« hich they can do to beautify their homes. They will plant a 
few ne: ded shrubs here, and shade trees there, which, in turn, 
will lead to further adornments. Taste will be cultivated and the 
days will grow brighter and home life happier as the years go by. 
As the surroundings become more alluring a new value will be 
added to each residence and to every acre of land. It is hoped 
that the cordial interest taken in Arbor Day by schools and citi- 
zens will jead to its adoption as a holiday, and make it one of the 
fixed institutions of the state. A permanent record of these 
Arbor Day improvements will be kept in this department, and the 
progress made in the several counties will be noticed in each bi- 
ennial report.” 
NEW JERSEY. 

The first annual report of Supt. Edson, Jersey City, shows that 
the total number of school children is 58,000; total number of 
teachers, 363; percentage of attendance, 90.4, More than 2,500 
were refused admittance for want of room. The salaries have 
been regraded and based on time of service. They now range 
from $2,500, the salary of the principal of the high school, 
down to $276 to assistant teachers just beginning. The 
course of study has becn regraded, giving four years to the 
primary, and four and one-half years to the grammar department. 
Supt. Edson has taken hold of his new work with an earnestness 
and intelligence that shows him to be master of the situation. 
His former experience in Vermont and Massachusetts gives him 
an experience that he is using to good purpose. 

NEW YORK. 


The new superintendent's first official act was to appoint the 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner as deputy superintendent. He appointed 
Frank D. Shea stenographer, and consented to the transfer of 
Mr. Tiras H. Ferris from the Secretary of State's office to the desk 
made vacant by Mr. Albert Cornwall as clerk. Ex-Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Morrison assumed the duties of Chief 
Examiner of the Civil Service.——Supt. E. C. Delano, of Wayne 
County, issues a stirring appeal to his teachcrs in favor of Arbor 
Day.—Dr. N. B. Webster gave another very successful lecture, 
April 14, for the Young Men’s Christian Association of Yonkers, 
on “ History and the Best Way to Study It.” Dr. Webster is also 
giving a course of lectures in history to the young ladies of 
Yonkers. 

The Wayne Co. institute closed a most successful session, April 
9. Profs. Albro and Sanford discussed number work, school 
management, reading, physiology, writing, and many other sub- 
jects of special interest to teachers. On Monday evening, Prof. 
Sanford told the people “What we Breathe.” Wednesday, Dr. 
A. A. Woodbridge lectured on “A Trip to Africa.”” Thursday even- 
ing, Prof. Albro gave a lecture on “ Yellow Stone Park,” with 
stereopticon views. 

Acamp of instruction will be conducted during the summer, 
on one of the Adirondack lakes, with special reference to the prep- 
aration of students for the fall college and academic examina- 
tions. The plan of work is to combine a thorough course of in- 
struction with the recreation afforded by a comfortable camp-life 
in the woods. While faithful attention to study will be 
demanded of every student, a resonable proportion of the time 
will be devoted to the enjoyment of the attractions which the re- 
gion offers. The camp will open July 1. For information address 
R. Arrowsmith, Ph.D., Columbia College, N. Y. 


OHIO. 

The meeting of the Teachers’ Triangular Association, held at 
Canterbury, April-Oct., was highly successful. A paper upon 
“ Socrates as a Teacher,”’ by Principal Yarnell, of the Mt. Vernon 
High School, and a talk upon “ Attention,” by Supt. Corson, of 
Granville, were the slid productions of the day. An interesting 
discussion arose upon “Morning Exercises,” especialiy with refer- 
ence to reading the Bible and prayer. There was an almost uni- 
versal condemnation of the Cincinnafi discision upon this point, 
The interest of the meeting was increased by the presence of 
Prof. Tappan, of Kenyon College, and Supt. Thomas, of Mt. Ver- 





Will be preaghed by the former principal, Charles W, Cughing, 





Supt. J. D. Simkins has been retained at Canterbury, at an in- 
creased salary.——Supt. 0. T. Corson will conduct a four weeks’ 
norma! institute, at Granville, 0., beginning July 12. 





PERSONALS. 


Pror. RENA A. MICHAELS, dean of the Woman's College, and 
professor of the French language and literature in the North- 
western University, has been elected a member of the Modern 
Language Association of America, of which President Carter, of 
Wiiliams College, is president, and Prof. Eiliott, of Johns Hopkins 
University, secrctary. 

INSTITUTE INSTRUCTOR D. C. MurpnHy, of the Central State 
Normal School, at Lock Haven, Pa., has won many expressions of 
gratitude from teachers who have heard his lecture on “ The 
World’s Liberators.” He also gives some valuable talks on “ Liv- 
ing in Earnest.” 

THE Rev. WILLIAM GALLAGHER, of Boston, was recently 
elected principal of Williston Seminary. The appointment wil! 
meet with the approval of friends of the institution. Mr. Galla- 
gher is at present master of the Girls’ Latin School of Boston. 
His expericnce as a teacher of young men has been large. 
PASTEUR, the famous French investigator, is suffering severely 
from over-work. He has already had one dangerous paralytic 
stroke, and another is feared. A life-time of patient and cease- 
less investigation has resulted in a mental and physical condition 
that renders him unable to enjoy th? honors that are crowding 
thick and fast upon him. 


HENRY M. STANLEY is ill with partial paralysis of the stomach. 
He was confined to his house for several wecks, after which he 
left London for the Continent, to trya change of residence, but 
has returned much worse, and his illness has assumed a very 
serious aspect, The doctor's are hopeful of his recovery, but it 
will be slow and not entire at the best. 

The death of THADDEUS FAIRBANKS, at the great age of ninety. 
removes a man who may fairly be called typical of many of the 
best New England qualities. He was most widely known as the 
inventor of the scales which have made his name familiar every- 
where, but this was only one outcome of his inventive brain ; in 
fact, he not only planned and built his own shops, but invented a 
great part of the machinery in them. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


It is about fifty years since Frederick Froebel, a German philan- 
thropist, founded the first kindergarten and devised a plan for 
teaching little children to play so that they could be learning use- 
ful lessons at the same time and not be aware of it. Froebcl, who 
had a natural love for the little ones, used to spend much of his 
time in watching how the children of hard-working peasant 
women got along when left to their own resources for recreation 
and amusement. These observations led him to devote his later 
days to founding kindergartens for the promulgation of his 
theory of the new education. Recently the pupils of the kinder- 
garten in the Rev. R. Heber Newton's church he'd a festival com- 
—— the one hundred and fourth anniversary of Froebel’s 
jirth. 


The Sunday school room of the church was filled with bright 
and happy children in their new Easter clothes, with their parents 
and friends, who had come to see what a kindergarten festival 
was like. The children sang a song composed for them in Froe- 
bel’s honor, and then, under the direction of Mrs. Van Wagener, 
superintendent of the kindergarten, they showed in specimens of 
clay modeling and various other forms of artistic work how much 
beneficial knowledge in industrial training can be mingled with a 
little fun. By judicious management the children lose sight of 
the idea that they are “ in school,” and they devour with avidity 
practical knowledge that comes to them diluted with “ innocent 
merriment.” Representatives from other city churches went to 
All Souls’ Church recently to see what progress the little ones 
were making. Dr. Newton's congregation spends about $2,000 a 
year in this work, the aim being to take proper care of chil- 
dren between the ages of 3 and 7 years until the state is ready to 
receive them into the public schools. 


The annual meeting of the Art Students’ League of New York 
was held in the rooms of the society, 38 West Fourteenth Street, 
on Tuesday, April 20, at 8 p.m., to receive the annual reports, and 
for the election of officers. The officers to serve during the com- 
ing year are: President, Mr. C. R. Lamb; Vice-Presidents, Miss W. 
D. Hawley and Mr. H. B. Snell ; Members of Board of Control, Miss 
F. H. Throop, Mr. H. E. Twining, and Mr. F. 8. Lamb. These 
officers appoint the six other members of the Board, making 
twelve in all, who will have the direction of the school for the 
coming year. The annual reports of the officers showed that the 
classes had opened on Oct. 5, and had been in session daily, from 
8 A.M. to 10 Pp. M. since that date. They now number 17, and con- 
sist of 5 Life, 2 Painting, 2 Head, 2 Antique, 2 Costume, Sketch, 
Composition, Artistic Anatomy, and Perspective. Their instruc- 
tors are: Mr Kenyon Cox, morning Life classes; Mr. Walter Shir- 
law, afternoon Life class; Mr. Wm. Sartain, evening Life Classes : 
Mr. Wm. M. Chase, Painting class; Mr. J. Alden Weir, Painting 
aud Head classes; Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith and Mr. F. E. Scott. 
Antique classes; Mr. Thomas Bakins, Anatomy and Perspective 
lectures; and Mr. E. H. Blashfield, Composition class. 

The number of students who have worked in the schoo! during 
the year has been 475, an increase of 66 over the previous year: 
and the receipts have heen more than $1,500, an increase of $1,300 
over the previous year. 


The Board of Education is opposed to the organization of a new 
evening high school on the east side of the city, which is provided 
for by a bill now before the Legislature. The present high schoo 
in West Thirteenth Street, it is said, answers all purposes for the 
city, and Gov. Hill will be urged not to approve the bill. Senator 
Murphy’s bill to increase the salaries of female teachers is also 
objected to on the ground that it restores all the irregularities 
that were adjusted only a few months ago by the adoption of the 
Holt plan. It will cause, it is urged, a large increage in the yearly 








non, The next meeting will be held ay Hartford, May 15,--— 


appropriations for salaries, that now aggregate pearly $3,000.00. 
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LETTERS | 


RB nee you please tell how I 
required of me without violating the 
- Revert tell 4 a child anything that he doesn’t 

want spi, Ser ? L. M. G. 
Suppose you want your pupils to know something about 
France. They have no particular desire to know, but you 
wish to aroyse their curiosity. You show them a picture 
of the vineyards in France, French jewelry, ornaments, 
ete., or a piece of Lyons silk, with a silkworm and cocoon 
if possible ; you tell them a story about some one connected 
with these industries, or relate a curious fact ; you set them 
to hunting up something more, telling them where to look ; 
the next day you let them write out all they know about 
the whole subject. You try to make them see the people at 
their work and in their homes ; you let them find the loca- 
tion of the principal cities, but you also let them find the 
reasons for this location in the physical conditions of the 
country. Teachers find that such a course arouses a desire 
to know—questions are asked, and work is done with the 

zeal and energy necessary to healthful mental exercise. 





RUDENEss.—I am teaching in a country school, 
low class of people, and I find the children very rude. Th 
scuffie in the school-room at noon, and they push and crow 
each other in passing in and out, and are wy noisy. Ihave 
talked to them about manners until I am tired, -_ I 
see no improvement. can I do? J.B 

Suppose you stop talking for a while, and try some ex. 
pedients. There is one law of child-nature which furnishes 
a good lever to work with in such matters ; it is the child’s 
readiness to imitate, or as some one poetically puts it, 
“‘ Childhood is like a mirror catching and reflecting images | vanced 
all around it.”” Asan illustration: A teacher once had a 
very uncleanly pupil. His copybook showed plainly the 
effects of contact with his unwashed fingers. His teacher 
had too much tact to speak to him directly about it, so he 
said one day: “‘ John, you don’t get these g’s quite right; 
let me show you Henry’s. Henry, lend me' your book a 
moment, please.’’ Now Henry’s book was spotlessly clean,and 
when placed by the side of John’s grimy one, the contrast be- 
tween the appearance of the pages was much more striking 
than the difference between their g’s. When John turned 
the leaf to begin on the next page, he asked permission to 
leave the room, and came back with much cleaner fingers 
than he took out. The same tact is necessary in the 
matter of behavior. If a child is quietly led to observe the 
grace and politeness of another pupil, or of his teacher, he 
will be much more ready to imitate it, than if he is made 
painfully conscious of his own shortcomings by direct refer- 
ence to them. 

In the matter of crowding, it might be well to notice 
carefully those who do not crowd; mention their names, 
and state that they may rise and pass out together at the 
first signal; the others need more time because they get so 
confused and disorderly ; for the present they may go last, 
but as fast as they learn to be quiet and soldier-like, they 
may join the higher rank. This is simply a device—one 
device—and might fail in nine cases out often. Its success, 
or that of any other, depends entirely upon the teacher’s 
way of using it. It is the kind, cheerful, sympathizing 
spirit behind all machinery that makes things go right. 


A VACATION COURSE OF READING FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
—Mr. H. D. Voris, County Supt. of Johnson County, Ind., 
says : 

“We are preparing a course of reading for our chil- 
dren, for the vacation. The course of reading, when 
selected, will be adopted by the county Board of Education 
and purchased by the Township Trustees.” 

This strikes us as an admirable idea, and one worthy to 
be imitated by every city and town in the country. While 
we do not recommend that-children be made to study in 
vacation time, we are certain that very great good can be 
done by allowing—yes, requiring—them to use a portion of 
their leisure time in reading good books. 





STUBBORN PupIis.—I have a pupil who is 


tomy desk, he Tek at his and I asked to 
bodnn f —- LY = im firmly that he must 
come, but I kept him after 


Tonnished 
not gonuer him, although I punished hin seve “LS. 


Occassionally a child is found possessed of such a strong | @ 
will that it would take more physical torture to move him | °° 


than any humane person could inflict. A brute might be 
able to force submission, but who does not shudder at the 
condition of that child’s mind after such a scene. There is 
either a sullen, vindictive wrath which it henceforth be- 
comes his cherished hope to wreak upon his tormentor, or 


power : he becomes an abject, fawning toady, whom every- 
one pities and no one respects. Some one has truly said, 
“ Better break a child’s neck than break his But 
showldn’t a child be taught obedience? Yes 

violating his reason and self-respect. The soldier obeys 
orders and prides himself upon it, But it is because he 


recognizes the need of systematic and immediate co-opera- 
tion ; he sees the justice of it. 

A teacher had once assigned places at the blackboard to 
her pupils. It afterwards became necessary to make some 
change. She told one boy to move one place to the right. 
He refused to do so. She was surprised; but suddenly re- 
membering the diagnosis she had made of his disposition, 
quickly passed his refusal by remarking that perhaps some 
other boy would be willing to change his place. This 
avoided a collision, and left him in the unpleasant position 
of appearing selfish before his schoolmates. At the first 
opportunity she inquired the reason of his unwillingness 
to move. She found that in the school he had just previ- 
ously attended the places at the board were assigned accord- 
ing to the rank of each pupil in his class. He, avery young 
pupil and a stranger in the school, supposed it was the 
same here, and hence his sense of injustice was aroused by 
being told to move down. The teacher explained the situ- 
ation, and also spoke of the necessity of each pupil render- 
ing quick and cheerful obedience. No more trouble was 
experienced with him. But had she not been warned by 
her careful observation of the stubbornness of his dispo- 
sition and attempted, for the sake of maintaining her at- 
thority, to enforce her commands, there would have been a 
very unpleasant clash, and she would never have had the 
hearty obedience that she obtained by a more careful 
course. 


— oN am teaching my second term in a district 

school. I have, I believe, the confidence of my scholars and 

“7 gee ail of the ct, yet I cannot do all I would like 

hanks to the ScHooL JOURNAL, I have almost 

entirely mes A. Cee lesson, technical grammar, 

— begun reading and telling stories for 

my pupt med we to reproduce on ther =. This gives sufficient 

and pu on. My ad- 

ed dae ie ae oor with general history. I read, 

they take notes, and reproduce on pai r,! scholars exchange | °°® 
slates, or paper, and correct one another’s mistakes. It 

remarkable what interest is aroused sometimes and what 


questions Since I I have been ob’ to 
use a a dictionary, ebster’s unab , and 
the encyclopedia constantly, showing the scholars where to 
find information how to use it. In geography the same 


rule holds for we have taken up the study in topi 
ewe nee Swinton ton’s, Harpers’, Montieth’ 8, ard one old 
ery old, 1850, I believe), edition of Morse’s geograph 

these sources fail we find some hints in our cnarelo- 

the new e (my own, a small edition of Chambers’). Hurrah for 
e new education—the education of thought. 
you in eg Fs oe © to benefit the comin 

- lions of yr hy has its nob 
reward in the hearts of tee aA of his a and the 
A and —_ of the children. 


Galway, N Wo. F. KENNEDY. 


WINNING THE CHILDREN.—Some of our most successful 
lady teachers meet the little boys and girls on the first La 
of school and win their love and confidence by y a 
in their arms and kissing them. Why is it not right and 

per for a male teacher whose heart is overflowing with 
4 for the little ones, and who desires to do all he can to 
romote their welfare to employ the same means of winning 
eir favor ? A TEACHER. 
Co., Pa. 

Because he is not a lady. Remember the fable about the 
dog and the donkey—how the donkey desired to greet his 
master in the same affectionate way that the dog did, but 
when he attempted it he received a sound drubbing. One 
person may win a child’s affection by an act that, employed 
by another, would repel it. There aremany successful lady 
teachers who never kiss their pupils, but who possess their 
love and confidence completely. It is not the act of kissing 
and cuddling, but the love and sympathy with the child’s 
nature that ultimately draws him to you. This affection 
will express itself in hundreds of ways, but let it be as your 
nature prompts. I amagine if Froebel, our patron saint, 
had wanted to take the children in his arms and kiss them, 
he would have done so and with good results. There is no 
doubt that it would be perfectly “‘ right and proper” in your 
individual case to greet the children in this way; but as a 
custom to be generally practiced, it is looked upon with dis- 
favor, and for very good reasons. 

If you are a teacher of established reputation and your 


children to you, try the experiment of overstepping custom, 
and follow suit with the lady teachers. L. E. B. 


A QUESTION OF SAND.—The Seowing pasnqsegh I saw re- 
cently in an educational journal: “ = 





men, artillery, & ect representation of the ae 
was made. er oe more vivid the information of 
historic event when t thus presented to the eye than 
when derived froza columns of newspaper description or 
days of oral account. I see no reason why the — =" : 
representation does not apply with equal force to gec 


ANSWERS. 





835. The following Americans have been styled ‘ at 
Benjamin Franklin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Joe Bil- 
lings (Heury W. Shaw). G. E. M 


836. Au owl can look at an object with both eyes at P am 
same time. 


337. A copula is a word used to join the subject of a 
preposition to its preSente, when the predicate 1s some 
other part of speech than a verb. A. 


838. The cause of the earth’s ~~ in not definitely 
known. The theory that it is an electric magnet in virtue 
of currents flowing around it near its suriace, from west 
to east, explains ail the effects that it produces on the 
magnetic needle. But what sustains these currents ? 
Many things point to the sun as the source of the earth’s 
; the currents are then Thermoelectric, or 
heatelectricity. Proof: In 1859 a bright spot, of only afew 
moment’s duration, broke out on the sun; at exactly this 
time there was a —= disturbance of magnetic needles, 
and wires contain currents of electricity were traversed 
by “earth currents. S = a were shocked, and an 
electric apparatus was set on fire in Norwa These phen- 
omena were quickly followed by auroral displays. n 
this question science is not satisfied. z 
339. One theory of the formation of the coal beds 
is that the rank and luxurious vegetation which prevailed 
during the carboniferous age, grew and decayed upon 
land but slightly raised above the sea. By slow subsidence 
this thick layer of vegetable matter sank below the water, 
and became graduaily covered with sand, mud, and other 
mineral sediment ; then, by tome slight upheaval of the 
sea-bottom, a land surface was once more formed, and 


is covered with a dense mass of plants, which in course of 


time decayed, sank, and became overlayed with silt and 
sand, as before. At length, thick masses of stratified mat- 
ter accumulated, producing wreat pressure, and this acting 
along with chemical changes, gradually mineralized the 


the vegetable layers into coal. G. E. M. 

842. In reducing 12 cu. ft. to cu. in., neither 12x 1728=, 
nor 1728 x 12=, is correct; it shouid be in | cu, ft., 1728 
cu. in., 12 cu, ft. =12 « 1728 cu. in. = 20,736 cu. in. 


343. The constitution is the supreme law of the land— 
all laws made in compliance therewith, and all treaties 
made by the proper officers and the consent of the Senate 
as intended by the constitution. A. 


345. The present capital of Arizona is Prescott; of 
mb is Baton Rouge; of Indian Ter., is Tahlequah : 
of Bolivia, is Sucre. LP. T 


346. Double-entry is used exclusively by book-keepers, 
for it enables them to keep a more precise and comprehen- 
sive account of their business and i's progress with as iew 
books in retail and wholesale business. 

Bryant & Stratton's, J. C. Bryant's, & Duff's are among 
the best works upon the subject. 8. A. 8, 


347. Rainfall increases with agriculture, for verdure en- 
ables the ground to retain its moisture, and thus cool the 
air near, and condense the moisture into rain. 8.A.8 


348. Livingstone was the first great explorer “. Africa. 
S. A. 8. 


851. The “Learned Blacksmith” was Elibu Desi, au- 
thor of “Sparks from the Anvil,” “Flashes from the 
Forge,” etc. He is said to have learned forty different 
languages and dialects while working at the forge. 

8. B, T. 


852. Having 1 no actual knowledge of the prairie, I shall 

to give only what 1 think a reasonable answer. I 

think the dense grass, fires, absence of seed, mois- 

ture, etc., to be causes why trees do not grow upon the 
prairie, but only along streams. 8. A. 8. 


_ a. lane remain fresh only when they have an outlet 
A Jy. all saline matter ; but the sea and lakes having 
lose water by evaporation, when the saline mat- 

ter remains, and they me salty. 8. A. 8. 


855. The earth’s axis would be inclined, instead of 2314 
degrees, about 42 dewrees, and the Temperate Zone would 
be about 84 degrees wide. LP. F. 


857. The first message sent DF the telegraph was the 
news of the nomination of Mr. Polk for seemen KY 
» ‘Ee 





QUESTIONS. 





359. What are some of the flavors that effect Ge sense of 
of touch ? . 6. W. 


360, What is the “‘ apple of the eye”’ ’ Cc. G. W. 
$61. Will a nerve re-unite after it has been om? e 


862. Why is not the act of tasting completed until we 
swallow ? Ww. G. 


‘te 


363. What makes the difference in the coior of the eyes ? 
E. W. G. 


ob; 

[oa reduces to comprehensi 864. Who was the first child born in the Jamestown 
what is entirely too vast to ee ~ colony ? E. W. G. 
chief or tray ever in “ 
a horizontal the learner avoids the very usual con- a, is the author of the expression, ye 
ception of north as up and south as and will not ai- : 
ways be to the that he is liv-| 3866. Who drove the last spike of the U. P. R. R.? 

on the of some upright wall. A visitor 5.A.8. 
Sadun eaten, = “eaneen sepee ing 867. What animal is supposed to have the sixth sense ? 


368. What Pope escaped from prison ? 

869. Who was the first martyr to American liberty * 
370. What is fox fire? 

871. Why does lightning turn milk sour ? 
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~ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE SCIENCE OF THE MIND APPLIED TO TEACHING. Includ- 
ing the human temperaments and their influences upon 
the mind; the analysis of the mental faculties, and how 
to develop and train them ; the theory of education and 
the school; and methods of instruction and school man- 
ment. By U. J. Hoffman. I[lustrated. New York: 
owler & Wells Co., 753 Broadway. 379 pp. 


For that part of mental philosophy called Phrenology, 
the author of this book has aimed to make it a val e 
one, especially to those most interested in that branch. It 
is arranged in chapters, which are divided again into sec- 
tions, each neering § distinct title or heading. Cha L 
consists of First Principles, under which are the Mental 
and Physical nature of Man, The Education, and Influence 
of the Physical upon the Mental nature. The subjects 
discussed in this volume are, The Temperaments; Brain 
and Mind ; Classification of the Mental Faculties; Analysis 
of the Faculties; The Cathetical Faculties; The Socials; 
The Governing Group: The Conforming Groups; The In- 
tellect ; The Perceptives ; The Reflectives ; Powers of the 
Intellect ; The Theory of Education ; Scholarship Conduct; 
How to Teach Language; Science; Gradation. Under 
Methods is found, How to Talk, which consists of a series 
of lessons on lanruage and composition, showing how the 
science of the mind is applied to teaching. These lessons 
are profusely illustrated, the pictures themselves forming 
lessons in composition. Scattered through the book are 
other numerous illustrations, designed to show the special 
features of Phrenology, as rev in the human head and 
face. The volume closes with a number of diagrams, giv- 
ing a Course of Study for schools, with Programs of Recita- 
tion. 


SomME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. By S. E. Herrick, D.D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. New York: 11 East 
14th — The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 314 
pp. 50. 

In this volume are found old stories retold in a most in- 
teresting style, and prepared by Dr. Herrick as Sunday 
Evening Lectures for his em ee There are twelve 
of these lectures, commencing with Tauler, the forerun- 
ner of Luther, The first one is entitled, Tauler and the 
Mystics, beginning 1290, and extending over a period of 
seventy-one years. Wiclif, often called the Morning Star 
of the Revolution, is the subject of the second chapter, fol- 
lowed by Hus, Savanarola. Latimer, Cranmer, Melanthon, 
ae Calvin, Coligny, Wiliam Brensler, and John 

esley. 

These lectures have been prepared with great care and 
skill, and are written in a most attractive, flowing style. 
The historical events delineated follow each other consecu- 
tively, and form a choice piece of ecclesiastical history, 
passing over a period of five hundred years. Whether we 
all agree with the author or not,in his estimates of the 
persons and scenes described, we must conclude there is 
nothing more profitable than reviewing the lives of those 
who have been prominent actors among the stormy ages 
through which the human race has passed, for they have 
each, in his way, helped to bring about an era of eccl 
tical and civil liberty, such as the world has never before 
seen. 





CASSELL’s NATIONAL LIBRARY. Nos. 8-9. New York: 


Cassell & Co. 10 cents each ; $5 per year. 


“ Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander the Great and Julius 
Ceesar,’’ is volume No. 8 of this series of standard books, in 
cheap form. It is questionable if the history of their times 
can be better studied than in the lives of these national 
representatives, as portrayed by Plutarch, the great Greek 
teacher and magistrate. 

“The Castle of Otranto,’’ by Horace Walpole, No. 9 of 
this library, is a story inclining to the miraculous, pointing 
the mora) of the visitation of the sins of the father u 
the third and fourth generation. It is truly a romance, but 
the undercurrent of piety, virtue, and purity of sentiment 
raise it above the level of romances generally, The style 
—a and has done much to preserve it to a long 

e. 


CASSELL’s RAINBOW SERIES OF NOVELS. Nos, 1.-2.-3. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 25 cents each. 


“A Crimson Stain.” B 

the reign of Ferdinand VIL., is the scene and period 

which this plot is opened, but the scene afterwards drifts 
to England. Signor Ladoz inherited from his father the 
office of pablic executioner of Spain, which office, notwith- 
standing his noble birth, caused him to be ostracized by 
the community. He marries an English lady, but does not 
tell her of his station in life. For years they live happily 
bogeenes till after having carried out the sentence upon a 
pu lic criminal, he is fatally wounded by the criminal’s 
brother, who also in revenge endeavors to entrap the exe- 
cutioner’s sons into the inheritance of the father’s office. 
The mother flees to England with her sons, but is pursued 
by her enemy, Don Evorica. The rest of the story is a 
thrilling recital of continued persecutions, till, after five 
years, Don Evorica is stricken with the plague in Venice 
(of which a fine description is given), and dies, The 


Annie Bradshaw. Spain, durin, 


national prejudices on which the plot hinges are faith- | of M 


fully presented. 
‘*Morgan’s Horror.” By G. Manville Fenn. A Ro- 
mance of the ‘‘ West Countree.” A storm at sea -is 


almost the first thing to which the reader is introduced, 
during which Morgan Preiss throws Robert Flemming 
over the rail on the lighthouse turret. Kobert Flemming 
is his rival for Gillian Dane, and Morgan’s way is now 
clear for her hand. Bereft of her lover, Gillian is goaded 
into a marriage with Morgan, through the influence which 
the latter has over her father. Just after the ——— 
she disappears from the house of her husband; who is 
driven nearly insane through her loss and the recollection 
of his crime. Robert Flemmin n oppeate sphinx- 
like, upon the scene, and through e death of Morgan, a 
happy ending is given to the plot. 
“Old fulkerson’s Clerk.”” By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 
Two young ladies are left to their own resources, and one 
endeavors to eke out an existence by working upon a ty 
writer. The other, Alice, has been , soon r 
marriage, by her husband, Dennis Davenport, who fled to 
Canada with his employer’s money. His wife sells all her 


roperty to pay his debt. She answers an advertisement 


or a nurse, which she saw in the morning , and is 
engaged by the man who was her husband’s benefactor, 
and who has become a confirmed paralytic. She saves his 


young wife’s sister from becoming the wife of her abscond- 


ing husband, and enters upon a life of affiuence and happi- 
ness. The story is well told and holds the interest till the 


end. 
These novels are printed in large, open type, upon good 
paper, and bound in pamphlet form, in conspicuous colors, 
which the series receive the name of “ bow.” 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF MARIETTA COLLEGE, OHIO, 
AND CATALOGUE FOR 1885-86. Hon. John Eaton, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President. 60 cents. 


The main feature of the Anniversary volume is the ad-| is 


dress on the history of the college, by the retiring president, 
Rey. I. W. Andrews, DD., LL.D. oticeable among the 
other contents are memorial addresses on the founders, the 
pos ay awed and recently deceased professors of the 
college, and the many other addresses and speeches by 
members of the alumni, and a m by Chas. E. Lindsley, 
class of 1840. The present president, Hon. John Eaton, was 
for fifteen years the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


WoMAN IN Music. By George P. Upton. Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg & Co. 

The present issue has been carefully revised and much 
enlarged from the first edition, and is divided into three 
parts. The first giving a general view of woman’s infiu- 
ence on music, and some reasons why she has produced no 
enduring musical work. In Part IL, the author tells the 
influence of woman upon the work of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethovan, Schubert, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Weber, Chopin, and Wagner. From a careful stud 
of the above, it will be seen that the best musical composi- 
tions the world has ever known owe much to woman, in 
the grandeur of their conceptions. Woman, as an inter- 
preter of music, is proved in Part III. to be unsurpassed ; 
all the elements of her nature—love, pathos, passion 
poetry, and religion combining to perfect her song an 
give fitting expression to the ideas of the masters. In the 
appendix which closes the book are given, a list of fe- 
male composers during the last three centuries, a list of 
the dedications made to women ip com rs men- 
tioned in the body of the book, and tly, an index to the 
names mentioned in the essay. There cannot be any doubt 
of the value of this work to the musical student especially, 
and to the public F yee . It is well printed in new, 
clear type, and neatly bound in cloth. 


PHYSIOLOGY OUTLINED. By J. F. Warfel. 
The Normal Book Concern. 15 cents. 


Several outlines of studies have been prepared by the 
above firm, of which this is No. 3, and it contains a com- 
plete and scientific topic list of the entire subject. It is 
recommended that the anatomy, hygiene, and physiology 
of an organ be taught at the same time, in order that they 
may be better understood and remembered, by the law of 
association, and in these outlines especial attention 
been paid to this idea, The teacher will find it a very de- 
sirable assistance in her work in the school-room. It is 
neatly printed, and bound in flexible cloth, making a 
handy pocket companion. 


Ladoga, Ind. : 


DOWN THE WEST BRANCH. ri Capt. Charles A. J. Farrar, 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Capt. Farrar has written a number of stories for bo 
which have proved quite interesting. This is number III. 
of the “ Lake and Forest”’ series, and gives an account of 
a Nis g through one of the wildest regions of Maine by 
eight boys, or rather young men, who formed the “ Lake 
and Forest Club,” and who spend their summer vacation 
in search of sport and recreation. Among the places they 
visited were the Katahdin Iron Works, Kineo, Chesun- 
cook, eee, Sandy Stream, Katahdin and other places 
inits vicinity. It fully describes the enjoyment the boys 
derived in their fishing ange and camping-out excur- 
sions, and tells presumably for the benefit of any who may 
choose to go and do likewise, just exactly at each stage 
how much this excursion costs. It is a book that deserves 
to have a wide circulation among the boys, to whom it will 
prove both instructive and ~o—e o It is weil printed, 
contains several full-page illus ms, and is neatly 
bound in cloth. 


TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF A SUMMER VACATION. By K. 
A. M. 33 Park Row, New York: Michael Sullivan. 


These “Trials and Triumphs” were experienced by the 
author, d a tripto Europe. We have many books 
written upon 


theme of mite ops travel, but mostly by 
— who are well supplied with this world’s This, 
on the contrary, will be read with interest by those of com- 
tively scant means. The author tells us immediately 
hat she had but one hundred and forty dollars and seven 
weeks at her , during which e and for which 
sum she visited ——— Edinburgh, London, Paris, Lin- 
coln, Dublin, and Belfast. Each of these places she de- 
scribes concisely and well, and ends up with a few general 
remarks upon her impressions ofthe ple and places. 
The — > <r of less than = = 
pages, an well prin — open wo 
a very pendy guide-book, devoid of a and costly 
suggestions. 


WITHOUT BLEMISH, TO-DAY’s PROBLEM. 
Walworth. New York: Cassell & Co. $1. 
The problem which this volume treats is the subject of 

amalgamation in the negro question, and the story is one 

i oe the war. Mrs Stanhope, who has been 


By Mrs. J. H. 


left 
takes two little waifs to enliven her 
thoughts. Her son is away from 

ears returns falls in love with one of the sembens 
of the troubles which each und until the de- 
is very well told and quite in g. The pic- 
tures are graphic but sad, and considering the trials of the 
heroine, the ending is cruelly unfair and tragic. The 
lesson to be taught is that the redemption of the colored 
race lies in giving them a chance with all the world. 
The book is well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
with a pretty cover. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS—FEBRUARY. Edited 
by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Mr. Adams has brought together in this volume, under 
the title of ‘‘ February,” many treasures and little of 
, familiar and unfamiliar. The poems es com- 
memorate the characteristics of the month, and among its 
contents are also to be found se er u 
the theme of “‘ Valentines,” Upon the title is a stanza 
sag bor Chile niche by Mr. Clinton Scollard: 
Mrs. Jane G. 


life and engross her 





n has contributed an original poem un- 

ie the silees. ye yon T. W.H ’s ‘*The 
‘ebruary s tten se ? 

pears for the first time in this volume. Ainong ie olhee 





eart-broken after the death of her husband, | being 


contents are selections by Longfellow, Bryant, Words- 
worth, Cowper, Tennyson, Andrew Lang, Bulwer-Lytton, 
9 pers of the most Lag Ey Lay This — Ss 
we on good paper, in nice open type, and prettily 
boul, wtthelitten y , 


OuR SENSATION NOVEL. By Justin H. McCarthy, M. P. 
Rainbow Series. New York: Cassell & Co. 25 cents, 


The latest addition to this series of novels is just what its 
name implies—a sensation novel—in burlesque. e style 

peculiar, and in the preface we find immediately the key 
of its ueness. While reading, we turn over page 
after page, wondering what it all means, but are forced to 
conclude that we cannot tell. It is claimed that the story 
was written by the author and his wife, each composing 
half, quite ndent of the other, and after they were 
completed they were dove-tailed together to form the whole. 
If we could tell the chapters written by each, we might 
read it understandingly, but not so at present. Tt can very 
properly be termed a curiosity of literature. 


WHAT’s MINeE’s Mine. A Novel. By George MacDonald. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 


The scenes of most of Mr. MacDonald’s stories are laid 
among the highlands of Scotland, with the characteristics 
and inhabitants of which he is in full sympathy; and in 
this, his latest novel, he describes these with vividness and 
strength. The hero of the story is a young Scotch laird, or 
chief, Alister Macruadh, who falls in love with the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy merchant, who spends with his family his 
summers in the Highlands. The latter endeavors to get 
on of h’s land te add to an estate he has 
Een but does not succeed, and a feud is the result. 

he experiences of the young couple, and the trials through 
which they pass before the happy end is reached, is the 
meat which covers the skeleton of the bare plot. The 
whole makes an interesting volume of over five hundred 
pages, which is well printed, and neatly bound in cloth. 
JACOB SCHUYLER’s MILLions. A Novel. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


The inhabitants of Bergen and Passaic counties, in New 
Jersey, will find themselves pretty well sonee ed by some 
one—whom, we know not, for we are Jeft in the dark as to 
the author. The style is somewhat old-fashioned, but the 
incidents are vivacious and bright. Jacob Schuyler, the 
millionaire, adopts Kitty, the daughter of an old friend 
who died in rather poor circumstances. Kitty is of a very 
lovable disposition, and gains the confidence of Mr. 
Schuyler. Previous to his death he had made a will, in 
which he provided very handsomely for Kitty. After his 
death this will cannot be found, the “‘ millions ” fall to 
the lot of the next of kin, of whom Barent Schuyler is the 


has only one to be found. Kitty is thus left penniless, but 


ns the love of Barent, and they become engaged, but be- 
ore the wed the turns up. There are several other 
characters introduced, wiio contribute to make the story 
one of unusual interest to the people of New Jersey, and 
entertaining to the ge reader. 


A NEw DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By Margaret Sidney. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 


Two girls, daughters of a business man, who dies and 
leaves nothing for their support, are thrust upon the world. 
They have been brought up to sew and mend, and darn 
and patch, and they determine to try to earn a living in that 
way. The earoom in the house of an old lady and 
hang out their sign, with but little success. One of them 
starts out to see if anything can be obtained by looking for 
it. Her eypetinces are highl entertaining—to the reader. 
They finally succeed in o ning employment and their 
success is somewhat wonderful. e whole forms an inter- 
esting story, but a very prominent feature is the originality 
of the —- underlying it. Itis printed in nice large 
t 4 several illustrations, and is prettily bound in 


MYRTILLA MINER. A Memoir. By Ellen M. O’Connor. 
New York and Boston; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.00. 
One of the most interesting and inspiring books for teach- 
ers which have appeared for some time, is this memoir of a 
noble woman who made teaching her life-work, and accom- 

lished such noble results. Her great work was the found- 
fag of the school for colored girls in Washington. The 
story of her life and work is divided into six chapters, tell- 
ing of her “Birth, Education, and Preparation for her 
Wor 7’ the Raising of the Funds to start the 
School;” the “Founding of the School; the “Pro- 
Slavery Opposition to the School;” ‘A History of 
the School ;” and, lastly some of her ‘‘ Personal Traits,” 
and a full description of the ‘Close of a Noble Life.” A 

reat, and, in fact, the most interesting, part of the story 
fe told by herself in her letters to her friends, many of 
which have been reproduced here. These letters stamp 
her as a woman of remarkable energy and perseverance, 
and give a true insight into her character and disposition. 
The k is preceded by an elegant steel engraving of Miss 
Miner, and is handsomely printed in nice size type, with a 
neat cloth binding. 


A CONVENTIONAL BOHEMIAN. A Novel. By Edmund Pendle- 
ton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25, 


The greater part of the action of this story takes place at 
the summer co along the shores of New England, it 
a novel of class of people whose hardest work is 
to spend their a >t The main characters of the story are 

ae Aa Villers is the “ oo a a 
who es the reckless, whimsical, and unscruplous 
Angele Wentworth to iliumine his domestic hearth. P The 
most loveable woman is Mrs. Frere, a young widow of 
jena There are a many characters intro- 
duced, they run to and from Europe, Mexico, sea- 
sideand mountain resorts. The conversations through out are 
mostly very good and show a deal of wit, wisdom, and dra- 
matic power. Taken al her the novel is very interest- 
ing, and remarkably free from the cant, hypocrisy, and im- 
morenliy, which seem to be a component part of “ novel” 
society. 


Anna KARENINA. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dale. New York : 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75. 

Besides its dominant motive, this book has many 
subsidiary fascinations in the clear, vivid depi of Rus- 
sian oe phases. High society is at balls 


but after several | you 
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riage has been one simply of ‘an quvmaiene. She learns all 
that oe is sent. In this case it is 

sent ba a a popales 7 ou om and after a hard strug- | © 

gle agai teraptation, yields and follows her love 

and — > yer ety into a season of perfect iness ; 

but it is only for a season. She is soon to the 

shadow of her caaevennane fate, growing darker and darker 


to the 
natal dowel powerful story, yet sad as life itself, in 
te of the sweet Tommestic litale tale that runs through it, 
like an inwoven thread of fity 
+ 0 ne Soeaee bee wend 


reserved its very flavor. angst 

: public has reason to be co a. os 
such form, one of the greatest | cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


Sublishers for giving them 
roves of the day. 
The Church Union, published by E. B. Grannis, has moved from 





the Tribune Building, in New York, to oe and com- 
fortable Tk at_33 Fast 22nd thing enevseds like 
success,” Bivouce Mey. rt vol- 
ume of the uew ‘series most, creditably. article is an 
Rlnsteates story E. O'Sullivan, and wine Howlend's 


Dan. 
second on thaw a ey Bo 
ing than nthe frst Ww. 5 Stina tells of the “ Battle Battle of Arkan- 





cae Post.” R aH} ear contiates aoe ecco Be 

Mivesust and J. W. reoen n- 

tertaining , entitied “ War Prisons - 

The Atlantic for May has the first two story 

by W. H. and another instaliment of mf pe story 
James continues his “ 








+ Mr. &. P. Evens bas an !nstructive 
=. “The Aryan She wk 
‘or May “goptains a nl 
Art ur Hadley. of Yale n The Dithieultics of lroad 
David A. ells has a second article of his 
sonomic Study of Mexico.” Pertinent to the 


u 

quaneatnind Mr. Sully’s article on the * Development of the 

Moral Faculty.” ann Einborn’s The ————< Hiza- 

tion” makes a ag presentation of the su d Mr. Joseph 

Dawson descri in a matter-of-fact wv How Are0 te 

Liquors are made’’ in actual practice. r. J. Burney Yéo tells 

ot the “ Influence of Food Accessories” ame ineral waters, wi 

tea, and cuffee—on digestion, and ~—_ Gilbert Hamerton fer: 
nishes instructions on the “Care of Picturesand Prints.”—— 

The Political Science rterly, published by Ginn & Co., issued 

the last of Merch. con severa! ae and interesting 

Prof. Liurgess, in his “ American Commonwealth,” maintains 

that the orgaus of our future development are the Nation and 





the Community. Prof. Richmond Smitb Even a cri of the 
American Bureau of sapere — r. De Leon s that 

the “ Berlin Con a scheme * furtber German trade, 
and criticises the role played t by the U.S The frontis ece of 
Cassell’s ne for 7 called “ He Loves ‘e,” and 
llustrates a poe: urther on. Week on the West Coast of 


England” ts des described with pen vat ncil, and is followed 
National Portrait Gallery" of Londo “ : ir the 
ational Po t y’’ of London gives a number of 
of England’s famous men, soldie don givesa n and Surkere vf 
paper to a Schoo!l-Girl nee her School ae = Over,” is full of 
if 


00d advice.—— contains 
‘Primrose Day,” on aatie on De Bian li, with por- 


traits ;.a page of caricatures from Punch, by Richard Do 

Jobn icon, Charles Keene, Linley Sembcurne, and Joh Ten- 
vial, end wn by Harry Furniss ; and * meri- 

: er engravings a‘ter Constable, Corot: Albert 
love | Ryder, A. Dagnan- weret, Eugene Delacroix, and J. F. Millet. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A Grammar of the En, In a series of letters. & 
- Pare ad ‘aad Six Lemmons, intended to pre. 





Wm. Cobbett. To whic! to pre- 
vent statesmen from using At. | from writing in an 
awkward we Withee notes, Lys - Kobert Waters. New York and 
Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Temperance Teachers of Science. A. B. Palmer, M.D., 
1.2. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. a. 4,7 a cloth, 7 


by Webster Wells, 8.B. ee i New ener ee Ek sae shewell 


Outlines of Mediveval =F odern History. A text-book for 
high schools, seminaries, and colleges. By P. V.N. Myers, A.M. 
Boston : Ginn, Heath, & Co. $1.65. 

The Choice of Books and other [stwarz Fioow. By Frederic 
Harrison. New York and London: Mac &Co. 50 cents. 

Examples of Differential Bewstions. By George D. Osborne- 
Bostou: Ginn & Co. 55 cen 


March. Edited by Oscar vey Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. 75 cents. 

Letters to Dead Aver. By Andrew Lang. New York: Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 


A School Edition of Words and their Uses, Past and Present. By 
oma a Houghton, Mifflin, & $1.00, . 


vie, | Boys’ anges. By Edward Everett Hale. 


Boston : D. Lothrop 
&Co. $1.00, 

Gray's Botanical Te xt-Reek. Vol. U. Physiological Botany. 

Geo. Lincoln Goodale, A.M..M.D. 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, 500 pp. 

Price, by mail, $2.30. 

The Butterflies of the Eastern United Sta 
ses in zoology and private students. By 
Philadelphia : 


for the use of clas- 

. H. French, A.M. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00, 

Every-day Riise. By Jas. hee Clarke, author of Self- 


Culture, ete. »ston: Tiecknor & 

Temperance Soug-Herald. By J. ©. Macy. Boston : Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 35 cents. 

M ‘s Horror. A Romance of the “* West Countree.”” By Geo- 
Manville Fenn. New York: Cassell & Co. 25 cents. 


The Mammalia in the Relation to Primeval Times. By Oscar 
Schmidt. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 

The Aliens. By Henry F. Keenan. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25. 

The School-Room Chorus. A collection of 200 songs, for public 
wre schools. Compiled by E. V. DeGraff, A.M. Syracuse, 
N.Y . W. Bardeen. 35 cents. 

The Man of pocing: By Henry Mackenzie. New York: Cassell 
& Co. 10 cents. 


ot Hel toward Fixing the Fac ¥, ot p pericen Histor B} Henry 
. N Syracuse, N. . Bardeen. Clot 10, 300 
ak 75 cents. 
Anatomy of Repecaien. By Sir Charlies Belle, K.H. New 
York: Fowtr &w $1.25. 
We Two. A novel. By Bi wall, author of “Donovan.” New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


Adam or s Vow. By ~ niet S.awan. New York: Cassel! 
& Co. $100. 





English Prese Style. From 


By George Balntebaey, Chicago: 
The Rivals, 


&Co. 10 cents. 

Barnes’ Elementary Geograph 
Barnes & Co. an? 
Barnes’ Complete Geograph 
Barnes & Co. site it 


Hints on Language. By S. Arthur Bent, A.M. Boston: Lee &} Allen. 
Shepard. 
er Miner. A memoir. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


re Moswiag. 
ansen, McClurg, & Co. $2.00. 
10 cents. 
Cassell 
Derwin. 

New York and Chicago: A. 8. | cents. 

New York and Chicago Fifty Sou 
and Valual 


jentine informa 
and School for Scandal. Edited by Prof. Henry Mor-| fuking Co. Chicaso: Ii 
ley. New York: Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


Sermons On the Card. By Hugh Latimer. New York: 


Puddings and Dainty Deserts. 
Fifty Salads, Breakfa: P Yainties, Salads and Sauces, 
Cooking Recipes. 


Modern Classics : 
Favorite Poems. 


A popular journal of psy chica], medical, and 
Bubs ed month! y by The Cosmic Pub- 


. Chicago, 11. Only one dollar per year; single copies, 


The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. By Charles 
New York: J. Fitzgerald, 303 Pearl St. 


Double No., 30 
Thos. J. Murrey, author of 
New York: White, Stokes, & 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. The Cathedral 
James Russell Lowell, Ulustrated. Boston : 


Houghton, Mifflin & Uo 


te A er. By ls Walton. New York: ¢ ll & 

y The Message of the Blue Bird— Told to Me to Tell to Others. ity on ee £18 "7 sete tke ee 

rene salen Bosto Lee & Shepard. 5 . 
3) George Mac d. Bos : D. ) 

H rical 83 h of the ribution of Land in England. By ace 's Mine, By George Macdonald. Boston Lothrop 
ae Lioyd Birkbeck, M.A. pond — No: ten donne By The History of Pedagogy. By ry Compay ue,  ?. 
Personalities ; chief ted Amer - ‘i with an introduction, notes, and with index, by W. H. Payne, 

chonies Lomeat Boston: Lee & Shepard. A.M. : D.C, Heath & Co, $1.60 ‘ 
pate ‘New Universal Cyck pecdia. Second and third bi- 


Young , ey of . By George Makepeace 
People ry ae y 1 


ma Karenina. Oy. t Leo N. Tolstoi. Translated by 
Nathan Haskell De Dole. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75. 

Thirty-second Annual Report of the State 
Common Schools, to the General Assemby 

for the school year ending Aug. 31, °85, Columbus, Ohio : Myers 


Towle. Boston : 


ell, & Sanborn. 
Commissioner of 
of the State of Ohio, 





ennial supplements. New Yor 
The Scholar's Gem Book. Boston and New York: Leach, Shew 


A. J. Johnson & Co 


March April May are the months to purify the blood—now take 
Hood's Sarsaparilia. 











SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Fourth Year's Session “snk City of Boston. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., 


Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of sopion, Tm 
School 


15, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing 
board and rooms. For further : ioamaeiiaannels address 


Prin. of the Boston Sch 
ji 





will send names. 
treet, Boston, M 


No, 7 Beacon 8 


course of Vocal oy Theron iotrostae 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION -—— doice, Gesture, and Speech. 
i BOSTON SCHOOL OF COU Tae eg 


ry dea sy thought and methods. 
Usb. BMaOWN, Principal. 





STERN'S 1S WORKS FOR STUDENTS OF _ LANGUAGES. 


FRENCH. Etuad 
GERMAN. fr. Bt clot cis Plauderei Series. 
udien un au ien. First 
Studien und Plaudereien im V —— 
STERN. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





LA M. Srern. No. 1. EIN KNO yd 
MEL. By G. von eee, ee No, 
Muller von Ko cents. No. 4. 
cents. No.5. ER UCHT EINEN VETTER. a 
40 os o> A. Paul. 30 cents. No.7. GASNSCH 
cen 
teachers wishing to ees any of the 


~ books with a 
in thelr classes, «single wopy will be mailed, 4. upon receipt of one-half the price named. 
blishers. 


mailed to applicants sending postage. 


NRY HOLT & Of., N ‘ork, Pu 

The foll gram 
aes aie d X Pian for twenty-eight tessons im 
2, ** on the Keading of German Comed ate 

rae s Chg a mm or 4 1 Schoul of 

Address (mentioning this Journal) to : 

heey In SCHOOL OF BANG UAGES, 
27 East 44th Street, between Fifth and Madison A 


aterlande. Second Series. 

Selected German Comedies. ax Sep tenty, with Tablenct Diuonbsien (in German— 

SIE HAT ta ines ENDECKT. 
8L hae ad 


Het} cents. 
VON BUCHENAU. By W. 


of N. ¥. Clty.” 


. STERN and Baptiste 
STERN. a. cloth, $1.35. 

By 8. M . STERN and - 
2. DER SCHIM- 
Wolfga 

DELILA. By Claar. 
No, 6. ER MUSS TAN- 
Friedrich. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





NOTICE. 
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WILKINS 


Ee. Boston, Mass. 





Texas Teachers’ Agency. 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 


DALLAS, T 
3. Wathins 2h DA Re ae es 


& MCGUIRE, Managers, 
TEXAS. 
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DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS: 


Southern School Agency.|" 
(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 


1, Procures ComMPpEeTgent Teachers for Schools 
and Families without charge. 2%. Supp — 
king positions with suitable p 
at small cost. For gorsewan © address, with 
stamp, 8. 8. W OOLWINE, Propr., 26 South 
Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent 
Teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining - 
tions. Our ex:ensive SCHOOL FURNISHING busi- 
ness affords us facilities for conducting a success- 
ful AGENCY DEPARTMENT at MUCH LESS THAN 
THE USUAL CHARGES. 

Application Form and full E ay to any 

address. W.A. Choate & Co., Managers. 
508 Broudway. Albany, N. Y. 








INFORMATION DESIRED 


of present or future vacancies of nature— 
from Somes school to college work. Communi- 
cations confidential. We , this year, to more 
than double the amout last for such infor- 
mation. Good Teachers wanted to fill a large 
and increasing number of vacancies. Blanks free. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 





Reliable Teachers 
1. Col- 


to Parents. 
Schoo! and 











of Good 
and 
etc. 


E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 B. 17th Broadway and 4th Ave., 
“TT New York City. 


1S BXCH 
yAN 4 yy, 
q Oech eens Re 


(FoR BoTH SEXES.) 


SS 
— 





—— 
(Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
320 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





ROCKWAY TEA ERS’ AGENCY, 

Shook Pons 9, Times Building, Chicago, supplies 

Families and Oolleges ith teachers, and 

an with positions. Recommends good 

echools A parents. Mrs. L. F. Brockway, Mang’r 
Established 188 


“NDORSED BY LEADING EDUCA TORE 
AMERICAN 


REST TEACHERS, .ABS5i922. 


wonrey provided for Counties, Schools, and 
leges without charge. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parent. 
Sehoo!l preety rented and gold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W SCHERMERAORN & 0O., 
Amerneanr Schoo! Inatitute. 7 Baat 14th &t. N.Y 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


HOP oak Otic. Wor fo COMEARY or . z id 











Semi-Annual La ng hy 
CASH ae, = : : $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund. 3,11.687 00 
ey ae for Ongase Losses and Claims, 378,483 08 
et Surplus, 906 10 
“eam ASS8E $7,618,116 (8 
SOMMARY OF ASSETS, 

Cash in banks, $245,795 99 
Bonds & Mt'gages, being Ist Len on toate Sot eee oe 
Li | peeece Lowy (market value), 79,590 00 
Bank & ks & Bonda,(m'ket value Thee boo 
State & ate Bonde. (market value), 2x¥,000 VO 
Loans on pKa, pay on dewand, 122 860 60 
interest due on ist January 18#6, 07,56 08 
Premiums uncollected @ tp bands of agente. s06360 80 
Real Estate, 1.272,633 77 
TOTAL $7 G18 iié setae 

T. B. GnxErs, mas. J. Marvir, Pres. 


W.L. Biexziow, ’ sensects. B 2A. 4 \ MmaLD, Vice- Pres. 
E. @. Brow, Jr. 4 Wasupours, VP. & Sec 


New York, January soem 1886. 





THE NEW BOTANY. 


are ohh adeeb Or 
BOTANY. ography, His- 
wlogy, V ceeteble P A Systematic Bot- 
any and ECONOMIC Borayt. By W. A. Keiler- 
man, Ph.D. 12mo. $1. 


EKELLERMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
ri Aut ANALYSIS. A classified list of the 
itd Flowers of the U. is with Keysand Index. 

by W, A. Keterese, © mo. $1.00, 
or Catalogue and ~=8 for introduction. 
mp by Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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AGUES 


AND 


MALARIAL AFFECTIONS 


Are due to the Congestion of Stomach, 
Spleen, Liver and retention of 
POISONS IN THE BLOOD. 
The active principle of Mandrake is 
Nature’s remedy for Liver disturbance. 


A Seund Stomach Menns Rich Bleod. 
A Seund Liver Means Pure Bleed. 
Free Secretions Means Health. 


KEEP THE HEAD CLEAR. 
KEEP THE MIND FREE. 
KEEP THE BLOOD PURE. 


With that pure Vegetable preparation, free 
from mercury and all impure substances, 


SCHENCK’S 


MANDRAKE PILLS 


“DR. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, seut Free. 


DR. J. 1. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 


R.H. MACY &00., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAN» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIALSALE OF LADIES’AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE; BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods 


OU K PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OOK ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRI-ES 
THAN EVER BEFORF KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL 
BE READY ABOUT APRIL1. COPTES WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CE NTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


LEASE mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL, when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


SILKS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. are now 
disposing of their Spring Importations 
of Louisiennes, Foulards, Figured Trico- 
tines, Striped and Checked Silxs, Surahs, 
and other Textiles, suitablefor the 
present season, at a very MARKED 
REDUCTION IN PRICE, 


James M’Creery & Co., 


Importers and Manefacturers, 


Broadway and Lith St., 
New York. 


TOKOLOGY iz carvan | tea 
Ne Poe a AN ed bg 











THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


If you wish, as of course you do, to keep 
your school up to the highest standard of 
efficiency, you will be continually un the 
look-out for anything that will add to the 
attractiveness of the studies, and will 


be glad to have your attention called to 
he various helps for teachers found in the 
new catalogue of Messrs. A. Flanagan & 
Co., of 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
These *‘ Hel include : Songs of School 
a erigheal « songs suitable for school use, 
pted to familiar tunes ; Supplementary 
Rowling Cards, containing for respective 
grades, illustrations, leasant stories, and 
selected pieces of a high order ; and How 
to Study U. 8. History—outlines, sugges- 
tions, and useful questions. All these are 
helpful as their name implies ; and we ad- 
vise teachers to accord them a trial. 





By all means go abroad if you can, if this 
be impossible, the next thing to make 
yourself acquainted with sights and roe 
abroad, is to send to the Soule Photo a 
Co. for a catalogue of seven thousan 

jects, including views from all parts of the 
world ; unmounted photographs of ancient 
and modern works of art, embracing the 
masterpieces in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, het one with reproductions 
of the best ern engravings, etchings, 
&c. The address of the Co. is 338 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 


“Of course you will need a microsco 
this summer’ whether you are to study 
botany, or zoology, or chemistry, or phy- 
siology, or any ot er of the innumerable 
‘* ologies.” But if you intend to merely go 
a fishing, “you will need a marine glass and 
a pair of blue spectacles to protect your 
eyes from the glare of the sun. Should 
your trip or excursion be by land, you cer- 
tainly ought to have a photographic cam- 
era, and outfit for amateurs ; and in an 
case, do not forget to send to Messrs. 
H. Walmsley & Co., of 6 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, who make a specialty of this 
line of goods, of the best quality and at 
low prices. 


“a it! Lsa, 
“Hang what? on 
noe a that beautiful parlor hanging lamp 
that was given us by the Great American 
Pea comet of 31 Vesey St., New York. 
This lam give us light upon the facts 
that this reliable house supplies the finest 
grades of teas and coffees at the lowest 
prices known to the trade, offering at the 
ane time unparalleled inducements in the 
of choice tea, dinner, and toilet sets, 
bot plain and decorated in the most 
beautiful manner. 


“ Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” 


Says the poet, but the down-trodden door- 
mat has no such brilliant future. Let us 
realize this, and with oym thetic hand 
administer the elevating iz uence of the 
Novelty Rug Machine in all our dealings, 

not alone with the dcor-mat but with all 
its kindred, the rugs, tidies, hoods, mit- 
tens, &c., that ornament our homes and 
enhance our comfort. All these articles 
are made in the easiest fashion by this 
wonderful little contrivance which is sold 
for only one dollar, by Messrs. E. Ross & 
Co., of Toledo, O 


Get aed out A the darkness, and the night’s 
uto 
the raven, TRevenmors! oe 


But he got there all the same. The raven 
changed his mind. Hedid wander oa the 
afore-mentioned shore during a period 
which has never been accurately estimated. 
The wretched bird, Ege ie er, went, ulti 
mately, too near and the said 
shore caving in, ae ain have been ho 

lessly drowned in the river Styx, but for 
the <F mene E rescue effected by those enter- 


thropic pilteoen, Messrs. 
= & "& ile, o ew York, who re 


suscitated th San Rate creature, and 
after gi him a liberal education, es- 
tablished presiding genius over the 
manufacture of ee has since become 
their far-famed Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, 
to which he has lent the lustre of his own 
incomparable brillianc oo — will 
be found in another 


IMPORTAN‘S. 
When you visit or leave New York , save 
and 
Gossage ® Carriage Fi a3 
Centra 
fitted up at acostof one 
per a 








[Bgjeor. [fJonsmus on 


Tomer nye 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








SEeocias Geank 
* 





Y‘Costumes 
of finest fabrick 
are 


d 


orn d 


f without injury 


LEWANDO'S 


FRENC DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 

at Alege 9 + tegen, PR 
Bono esee: | PM AN won 
Price List Sent Free. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, ig Ot oe 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 

Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


Ripping 
Goods oods received and returned by maiiand ex- 
proms see called for and delivered free within 


“ie for Circular and Price List. 


A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 
Ana /mported Embroidery Cotton to work it for 1éc. 
A FBLT Tipy! 
nit imonres = Embroidery Silk ‘aan wee, en it, for 20, 
\ ——— of Setia, Plush and Veivet i feces, for Bsc. 
. Instruction Book, t 
New Boot How to Use Fa 


inga.ls’ ‘or three 2c. stamps. 
mcy Work were, for 10c. 
Ail in tois advertisement ia 42-2c. stam) (8de.» 
Address J. F. INGALLS, 








Mess. 








— Fit AT ONCE, oe, RS, See 
the form of the wearer with on 


eae ee cat tt te tannozatble to-torck 
a steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
unded after three weeks’ wear.’ Try them 
on pees will wear no other. Look out for 
re tions inthe 
on dk 


vor sale by 
all leading dry - 
maa CORSET C0,\ 
Chicago, Tl., and New York City. 


-DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 











Guar 14 xen, NEW YOR, 





TO EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Excursion Parties leave in April, May, 
June and July. 1 eee for Programmes. 
Individ ‘ourist Tickets for travel " Pd 
be. Passage T 


ets by all lines of steamers. 
Cook’s Excursionist, with mads, published 
monthly, by mail for Ten Cents. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. 





EADERS wit confer a favor by mention- 





ing THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








ie Rerermne 
tua tnather and 





New Ce ge 
oe note 


commitiee Of ex- 
its superior qual- 











ot varnished. 
BUTTON OTTLEY,’ 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers every where 
commend it. Is economical. fobs 
no other. Beware of imitations 
Mfra.. NEW YORK. ‘ 





= OU 


ae et Pantes 
eas a we 


quay Pull part 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Send to the OLLD RELAABLE. NO HUMBUG 
Greatest inducements ever offered. ee oe ee oe 
pay eg gy ek Ege 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, or Gold Band, or Moss Decorated 


Lam a No the same 
e at wo head and Ko house can re 


a beautiful 
‘dovane Decorated 
or white Granite 


THE E GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


e. Oh Bex 960 


31 & 33 Vesey &t., Now York. 
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Care For 


The eyes by expelling, from the blood, the 
humors which weaken and injuriously 
affect them. For this purpose use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It gives tone agd strength 
to the digestive apparatus, and, by purify- 
ing the blood, removes from the system 
every scrofulous taint. 


After having been constantly troubled 
with weak eves from childhood, I have 
at last found, in Ayer’s Sursaparilla, a 
remedy which has relieved and cured ine. 
My general health is much improved by 
the use of this valuable medicine. — Mary 
Ann Sears, 7 Hollis st., Boston, Mass. 


Nearly Blind. 


I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my 
family, for over nine years. My oldest 
daughter ve herestiy troubled with Serof- 
ula, and, ne time, it was feared she 
would Geol Sore eyesight. Ayer’s Maw 
rilla has completely restored her health, 
and her o are as well and strong as 
ever. —G. King, y, Coun. 


I have, from a child, and until within a 
few months, been afflicted with Sore 
Eyes. I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
for this complaint, with beneficial results, 





und consider it 2 valuable blood purifier. 
—ies. C. Phillips, Glover, Vt. 


My little 1 was badly afflicted with | 
—-. suffered very much from 
eak and Sore Eyes. I was unable to| 

bs 4 relief for bor until 1 commenced 


administering 
Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. This medicine has cured her 
of Scrofula, and her eyes are now well 
and strong. — H. P. Bort, Hastings, N. Y. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


The Eyes 


Are always in sympathy with the body, 
and are quickly affected by its varying 
conditions of health or disease. When 
the eyes become weak, and the lids thick, 
red, inflamed, and sore, a scrofulous con- 
dition of the blood is indicated, for which 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best remedy. 


Aw a boy has oy been afflicted, 
until recently, with Sore E 


ves and Scrof- 
ulous Humors. we > . m Ayer’s Sar- 
and, in time, his eyes 


trouble he the humor disap- 
peared, and his health was restored. — 
Germain, Dwight st., Holyoke, Mass. 


Perfect Cure. 


I suffered greatly, a long time, from 
weakness of the eyes and impure blood. 
I tried many remedies, but received no 
benefit until I king Ayer’s peter 
parilla. This medicine cured me. My 
eyes are now strong, and I am on goes 
health. — Andrew Fag ‘Simpson, M47 st 
| Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 


My son was weak and debilitated; 
troubled with Sore Eyes and Scrofulous 
Humors. By taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
his eyes have been cured, and he is now 
in perfect health.—Alarie Mercier, 3 
Harrison ave., Lowell, Mass. 


My daughter was afflicted with Sore 
| Eyes, and, for over two years, was treated 
by eminent oculists and physicians, with- 
out receiving any benefit. She finally 
commenced taking Aver’s Sar- 


saparilla 


and, in a short time, her eyes were com- 
pletely cured, and her bodily health re- 
stored. —C. R. Simmons, Greenbush, Il. 








NEW SONDAY- SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 
SONCS OF PROMISE. 


By J. H. and E. A. Hoffman. For Sun- 
Yan Bohoote: > Semen and Conference 
ngs. 
Sengs et Promise fill this beau'iful book, a’ 
they have'a great variety, having been contributed by 
many able writers The book has 100 pages, and 
Hymns cock with ts own. suns. Suse and words 


35 cts. $3.60 per dozen. 


The following first rate Sunday Sohool *ingers, re- 
cently published, continue to be in high favor, 


SONC WORSHIP, 


By Emerson and Sherwin, (35 cts, $3 60 per dozen). 


SINCINCGC ON THE WAY, 


By Jewett and Holbrook, (35 cts. $3 60 per dozen). 


LICHT AND LIFE, 


By BR. M. McIntosh, (35 cts. $3.60 per dozen). 


poet, cts. = oe r om) by Emma 
preon a a Mien were. (25 & book for roangest 
Sunday Amy isa yt favorite ~- every- 


b dy whe 








fine collection Gone and Samests for M-MORIAL 
Day : by ad found itson & Co.'s. War Sengs, 
(60 ets, 
Any C25 Se Oe for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 





Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
FOR 


CURE'EDEAF 


Peck’s Patent oe aes gee Ear Dnesoam 


ly restore the perform —— of the 
aatural drum. Always in Lage pe tavisible to 
senoans comf ie to wear. All senverensles nad 


—g rs heard distinctly. We refer to (nose ue 
fax them. d for filustrated book with testimonials 


¥. HISCOX. 853 Broadway. N.Y. Mention this paper. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


—8sTEAMERS- 
DREW AND DEAN, RICHMOND. 
The 











41, North River, foot of Canal Street e week 
Tickets sold and 


day mS. _ 
to aly . North, and West. ve AL- 


7. H. Al ALLAIR 
orth River, N: « York. 
a > WATERS, General Pass’ Agent, Albany. 





Line on the Hudson River | ment, which sent a man to jail last week 
Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier | in Paris for circulating false news. 


for ABW YORK. at §P. M., or on arrival 
from the N and East. 
by ciaoaal Ticket Agent, Pier | The Balm has no 





A Prrrssur girl who had refused a 


JOBNNIE! is your father an inventor :” 


* You're right he is, a one, too; 
Pil tell you.” ‘‘ And does he give himself 
to different channel of this line of art?’ 


“Oh, no! He can’t devote himself to more 
than one kind. He’s kept so busy invent- 
ing lies about his staying out late at night 
that he ee get a chance to invent any- 
.”"— Boston Post. 


IRIsH eh in chemistry : The sub- 
stance you see in this phial is the most 
i ingle drop placed 
on the tongue of a cat will kill the strongest 


WE are glad to learn from a valued con- 
temporary that “‘ pickled walnuts are now 
introduced at dinner.’ If there is any- 
we distike it is to sit opposite a 
pic walnut at dinner and not be on 
as terms with it. — Philadelphia 


InDUCTIVE.—Officer : ‘ How's this, Mur- 
, 


pay A him names.” 


names at all. All I said was, Sergeant,’ 
says I ‘some of us ought to be in a men- 
agerie.’”—Oil City Derrick. 


“ THIs is a nice time to come home and 
@ nice state you're in,” she said. ‘* Nice 
— Ay state! Thanks, lovely. I 
thought you were going to scold me.”— 
Troy Times. 


* Gentle Spring. ” 
Among spring prepara do not negicct that 
which is most of all—your own body. 


Sateey tana trom the blood, ves strength 
function of the body. meat all drug- 


A snow bawl—“ Mister, do you want 
your sidewalk shoveled off ?” 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MES. WINSLOW'S SOO(HING SYRUP should al- 
ways be used for CHILDREN TEETHIN it 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. alla . 


all pam, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST 
EDY FOR DIARRH@A. 25 OTS. A BOTTLE. 


Some irredeemable bonds—Vaga-bonds. 


Seas wee of ~~ oo \~ 
wit ypo tes. pre:cri y 
Physicians all over the world. It is a re- 
markable remedy for Consumption, Scro- 
fie and wasting diseases, and very pala- 
table. 


WanTeED here—The law and its enforce- 


Ely’s Cream Balm has cured me of 
Catarrh of several years standing. I have 
recovered my sense of taste and smell. 
asacure. FRANK 
C. Oapen, Eliza N. J. Apply with 
finger." 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


A NEW EDITION OF 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. | 


Given by es. Peas PEARS w. Paper. Cumpenty 
before the Martha’s Vine nstitute, 


—— 


16mo., 5 ted on laid and ‘ull 
Sauer’ iekth 2B inches. Price @ "ie postpaid. _ * 


tendent of Schools of 


Summer of 1882. Reported by LELia Pasvuipes 


The demand for this standard book continues unabated, because it is one of the first books needed 
by the ve veacher who ears to ~ win ~~ 4 eC 
We recently received the following tel m dated Taian, Pe. Apr. 14, 8 E. L. KELLoGe 

0 ta 
£ O05. Sond te State Normal School, Bixty Parker's A new edition has 
Just been issued, Sent on receipt of price. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pi., N. Y. 





A BOOK OF EDUCATIVE OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. 


EDUCATION BY DOING. 


By ANNA JOHNSON, teacher in the Children's Aid Schools of New York City. With a 
16me, 


prefatory note by EDWARD R. SHAW, of the High School at Yonkers, N. Y. 


112 pages. Handsome red cloth, gilt stamp. 


Price 60 cents. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFATORY NOTE. 


-2yond the fifth or sixth year of the 
book is an of this idea, conceived in the 
spirit of the * Education.’ 











After using a large number of pre . 
tions for Catarrh. Y have have become featisfied 


that of them all Ely’s Cream Balm gives 
me the most relief. I can recommend it 
to any one who may have Catarrh, Cold 
in the Head or Hay Fever.—S. B. Lewis, 
Principal Graded School,, Clinton, Wis. 
Easy to use. Price 50 cents. 


THE worst of imps—Imp-ecuniosity. 
teDaes PORTER'S COUGH maiaa™. 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 

THE best thing out—An aching tooth. 
WELL posted—The telegraph. 

Glenn's Salpbhur “cap nea)s and beautifies, 
GermanCorn Remover 

Hill's Hair and Whisker & Brown, Sc. 
Pike’s Teothache Dregs cure in | Minute, 2c. 


A LITTLE fellow who is sure to be found 
at church on Sunday—Benny Diction. 


Sa. Children stop 
that noise, and sit down, and keep very | 580 
quiet. Doggie is taking his nap.” 


Covu@ bam Am —-& wv and 
sneezing are - 
body ought to know th 2 ; an! that is 
Hel aaah ae el penery carte 

cure 
For sale by all druggists at 25c., 


PILES never recurns Dytowe® and 


Ser wir vise ct? 





Purity the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood's Sarsaparilia is the 
enly medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 

Ned. The inf e of the blood upon 
the health cannot be overestimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“Little (7) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
ealy by C. 1. HOOD & OO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doliur 








; | Net a Liquid or Snuff. 


CREAM BALM CATARRH 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be aveorbed 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane of the nasal 
passages from additional 
colds, completely heals 
the sores—restores the 
senses of taste and am |). 






A Quick Relie? 
> Positive Cure. 
particle ts egguet into each nostril and is agreea- 
wietor use. Price }) ctx ia mail or at drugetst« - for 
cireular, ELY BRUTHERS, Druggists, Owego, ¥. 





he publishers of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
hey may send them specimen copies. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 
23d Strect and Oth Ave., 
if your teeth are » eding attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate “harges. Plastic fillings for broken down 


and sensitive teeth a speciality 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor Scnoor JovumnaL 


BEFORE YOU BUY A Se Yee 


or ones kind, sead 
Dayton, Ghio, ‘ort fon Dicer ted mts 
as os Kew and SECONDHAND MACHINES. 
ihand RICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES ' Repaired and Nickel Plated. 








Musica! far seunding « b' 


bly satisfac- 
tory Belis for Scheels, C 


urchea,etc. 
Ketab- 

WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description ard prices ov appiication, 

















McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
Cures: asp Peats for CHU RC =e 

ata 


Bend 
logue, Address, H. MoH ANE ro 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Wa 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
© 4 Tia ee | 
el bowls, ‘ ri ive eles Foren te POLE 
WARRANTED. catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the masterpieces in 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
modern 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 
And Views from all parts of cne World. Send 10 
certs for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
338 Washington 8i., Boston. 


AGENTS. 


Jas. Pott & Co., 1% Astor Place, 
Wm. T. G $18 Broadway, { New York. 
A. D t., Phila, 


Chas. » 1226 Arch 

Household Art a4 St., Chicago. 
FINANCIAL. 

INVESTORS fiate.t20 07% 


4 i «his paar, Fy Cae week of every month. $5,- 
loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 


B% 7% 8% 


Investment © omspanye of Em 

mF, sowie ee ae with a pad A ee ot 
with branches at Huron and M Da 

rv first Mortgage Farm Loans in lowa, Minn., Da 

kota, and uw bot Principel and Interest Guar- 
- Also 6 per ceat (odti 


iY with the the teres 


foams 4 t alse issees Dema 
per interest. lene pens 


ey. Pres, 



























Bonds ( 
een er Mortwace 


‘oenn Be, BX, 











supposiery, Saiferer, wai 
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NOW | READY. 
SULLY’S NEW WoRkK. 


‘xp-soox or PSYCHOLOGY. 


HAND-BOOK OF 
On the Basis of OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By JAMES SULLI, M.A, 


Abridged by the author for the use of Schools, Teachers, Reading Circles, and Students general- 
ly, we special a Oienticns to ee Art of Teaching. 
Many valuable ¢ —s oy made and much matter entirely rewritten. 
NOTE.—All abridgme revisions, or editions of this werk, not by Mr. SULLY, are unauthorized. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made to Teachers, 
Reading Cir nd and on Gleze-gupplt es. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Wwew ‘York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 








_THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New 


Geographical Course. 


Two BOOK ®#ERIES, 
Barnes’ Klement Geography. Cloth, $s .6OoO 
Barnes’ Complete eography. 1.830 


The object in view in the 


which, after all, is the Tru nomy. 


THE COMPLETE 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 
They are full without crowding. All the pames 
of the form Somme woquasem eS those , 
of tc are engra 
Be gy Time, Com ative args {2 Re | £0 
rm Elevations, and Temperature; Heads ' 
of River Navigation, Sca of Distances 
ven time by rail or steamer, High- 
lands, Lo ds, pal Seaports, and 
Commercial Routes are all shown. 





wy of these books was not £0 much Cheapness as Perfection, 


GEUGRAPHY : 


Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
Areas, is an im portent feature of the book. Syn- 
os Topical Reviews and Language } es- 

are given at the end of each chapter. The 
Bolletin of Rece: t Discoveries and Pro; ess 
of Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
weusee up to cate with every new edition. 
at the a. are given Areas, Populations, 
f Mountains. Length of Rivers, 

a Vocabulary. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





NUMBER LESSONS, 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 


This series consists of 9 numbers, covering all the more important rules of Arith- 
metic, 


ALL THE WORE IS FRESH, ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL. 


There are about 240 Soe and 64 pages in each Number. The price is 72 
cents per dozen ; or, we will deliver them in any part of the country, by mail or ex- 
press, at 85 cents per dozen. 


A Key of Answers for Convenience of Reference is published separately. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin St., Boston, 743 Broadway New York. 


STON EK’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stong, LL.D., Su 
chusetts. Fully Illustrate 
This text book will be found a well- “pre 
style to interest the pupil in the main his 
portant facts and figures. 
A special feature of the book is the prominence given to oenoersing seg social life and p 
gress, giving the pupils an idea of the manners and habits of rcs people, and of the state of eoclety 


at different peri 
been adopted in the public schools of Boston, Brookline, ae See . Mass.; 
inneapolis, Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Grand Rapids, Mich., etc., Py sent for 








Mone of Schools, City of Springfield, Massa- 

with Maps, etc. 

yared and impartial history of the country, written in a 
rical events yyrithout wearying him with a mass of unim- 


It has recent) 


Portland, Me.; 
examination on receipt of 50 cents. 
Address, THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss Ev1zaBetTH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 
PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM, A Tranecript of Lessons 
in the erat Ar rtment of Grammar School No. 49, New York eT: Part I—The Bp 


Body, price Pupil’s Edition, 36cents. Pant Il—The A Reader, price 20 con 
Part IiJ—Leasons in Plants, price $1.00. 


R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, of the methods used in this school :—‘*The results 
whatever their merits, were certainly astonishing. The intellectual drill of the children was abso- 
jutely perfect. There was a almost preter-natural in with which the 
answered every question that was tothem. They exploded as soon as they were touched : an 
their answers were always as definite and exes as if they had been revised by a committee of law- 
yers or mathematicians” Get the books and learn how it is done. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET 
The most Fascinating and Instructive Exeicise ever introduced into the School or Home 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price of each set, $1.00. 
ADDRESS J. W. FREEMAN, South Charleston, Ohio. 


iF YOU WANT BOOKS. ee JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Send 10 us for Catalegues. r,15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 


to children ranging from ten years old 
We furnish Gratis on application : 








aap 
0 lis infancy, and suited to every oc- 
= tn which the little ones are ‘called upon to 


Catalogue of Educational Books and | “X¢?*"- Just Ready. 
Teachers’ Aids, Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

Catalogues of Books for Schools and| _Contatnsawi Varley of shor, waite, sad shel 

Jatalogues oO 7) or a an pst, plato, ond nah ow yd 


dialogues, all new a 
the wants of children from 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.”— . Springfield, Til. 


Young Folke’ Recitations. 


lu4 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
tains choice Readin gs and Recita- 
wants of 


Home Entertainments. 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s,. Ames’ 
and French’s, 


—~' ues of Fiction, including Seaside 
ranklin Square. 


eB of Standard Works. 


~~ to "to fifteen ears. 


age. 

e can commend this by a. confidence 
ascalculated to elevate and Bui the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation, nm, Mass. 

The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Any book sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price, 
Address 


Henry A. Young & Co., 
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NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 





Num berTablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per dozen, 
NumberTablets, No. A, 


Answers to Number Tablets (Pamphlets), pe per copy, - - - ° a 


Algebra Tablets, Nos. I., I1., 


Each Tablet consists of 50 pages of Gieaiin, pater and to be detachea and handed in by 
upils,—with from five to fifteen pages of blank pape: 


Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied Dy str cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 


or Supotementeny Work 
56 sheets; 50 sheets of from five to ten exe! 


» arranged for schools of all grades. 


In twelve parts, each poutetning 
to be written out on sheet below, which is pe 


forated, to be detached and handed in to teacher. "hanes 1, 2,3 are beautifully illustrated ¥ith 


appropriate | 
series. rs 1 to 4 are also 
Sooten 4 t to 12 have single w= 


135" Descripttve catalogue forwarded, 


ictures. No. 2 contains 16 pages of Script, ex ressly drawn and engraved for this 
also ruled on a scale ees thi fk y 


thirds, like copy-books, with double ruling 


per dozen 86 cen 
on p+ ~~ CR 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


107 Chambers Street, New York, 


327 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


22 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
209 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS! | 





HOW TO STUDY U. S. HISTORY, 


Questions, Queer Historical Questions, etc., ete. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
d yt el ae of them —— 
24 cards, original and sel pieces of a 
$1.44 per dozen. 


ay pages, of Outlines, Suggestions, 
CARDS, to Kirst Reader. 


16 x 9 inches in size, 10 cents ; $1.00 per dozen. 


etc., 12 cents or $1.20 per dozen. "To Third Reader, 


h ‘order, entertaining and instructive, 15 cents or 


SONGS OF 80) SCHOOL 4 LIF E, 20 Original Songs, suitable for School use, 


They have been used and found just the thing to wake up a school on 


a reniy? ran) Tien, cents ; "HO oer cents per dozen. 


NEW CATALOGUE, 32 pp., 
books, ers, Reward Cards, 
(Mention JOURNAL.) 


full of descriptions, etc., Helps and Aids, Singing- 
ids to Composttion. and everything _ See 


neenful in school, FREE. 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS. 


No, \G) 1102 Walnut Street, senaaiohin. 


PUBLISHERS VU. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We doamiss to spe 
and Greek as ht bele Alig ao Ry ~ otherw 


Virgil, Cesar dicero, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to tea: 


Clark’s Practical and 
and to all other systems. to Teachers, 
Saryent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s A 
Here. J Manesca’s French 


nd seven or <7 years merely acta ing together so much aero Latin 
easily and 
~ ny fd 


Uy in one 


Pr~ x —MILTO 
. Homer’s Itiad, " Gompel of Bt. John, and 


- ‘Grammas: adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 
merican Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo 


Series,etc. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publication 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


Drawing | “Books, Dz wing Models, 
a ra 
and Artists’ Ma 
Prang’s American Text.Books on sesopl Educa- 
tion, ALSO MAN UFACPURERS OF 


PRANC'S DRAWING MODELS. 


ICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 





LF PAG 
Li E 
ue GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 


“er ieee EDUCATIONAL CO, 
Street, Boston, 
nf ns 
Ley _ wer 


79 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
fete 








MACMILLAN & (0.8 


Reena OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


pe *s Lessons in Elem. Physiology....#1.10 

cikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog........... 1.10 
pans | Lessons in Elem, Chemistry........ 1.10 
Jones’ Junior of Pr. Chemistry ...... -70 
Jevon's Elem in Logic........ .40 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1,10 
Lockyer’s Elem. in Astronomy. 1,25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


4ENGLISH BOOKS 


Tate’s Philosophy of Education, pp 330,81.50 
Payne’s Lectures on Education, pp 281, 1.00 
guick’s Educational ers, pp 330, 1.50 
y, 





’s Psychol abrid 
Four’ uniform bindiee.” 


pp 370, 1.50 
post-paid, $5.00 


‘These ar» the ab Edi- 
the best aud the handsom 
est. For full circulars of uli. 
tion, address as below. 
It is time you we 
pg Ta Galiete 


LasHER ang Col- 


yates Gain ° writes: Your 
4 =| 





presenting le persons 
Agengy above ail others with w 








PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 
55 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON, MASS, ©. ©. SHOEMAKER, PASS ei ee Goes wae comepniies ©, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
f PTSD 








PERRY & G2! 


No. 107. 


SAMPLE BOX containing 36 
pens sent for trial, ou 


receipt of 10 cents, Ask for 








